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Motes. 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH ‘DE SANCTIS.’ 


It does not appear to have been generally 
noticed that the Anglo-French list of saints 
and their burial places, preserved as the 
last item in the miscellaneous matter bound 
up with the Breviate of Doomsday and 
printed in the Rolls edition of Gaimar’s 
*Estoire des Engleis’ (vol. i. Introduction), 
is in part a version of a much earlier list 
originally compiled in Anglo-Saxon about 
1030 and translated into Latin before 1085 ; 
both of these were published by Lieber- 
mann, in 1889 under the title ‘ Die Heiligen 
Englands,’ the Anglo-Saxon from two 


MSS., the Latin from a British Museum MS. 
(Cotton Vitellius A.2 £3-5=V.) with variants 








from two others and from a version pre- 
served by Leland in his ‘ De Rebus Britann.’ 
(ed. Hearne ITI. 80). 

The Anglo-French text, as it stands, 
belongs to the fourteenth century, but 
cursory examination shows that it is not 


all of one date in origin. The introduction 
in, verse, ‘‘ Ci sunt les mervailes dites,”’ is 
due to the writer of the MS. before us and 
to him is probably due the introduction of 
the prose miracle of St. Cradoc, which is 
inserted between the list proper and the 
next section of the treatise—the description 
of Britain deriving from Henry of Hun- 
tingdon’s history (Lib. I. §§ 4, 5, 7). The 
main, body of the text is much earlier in 
origin, and seems to have been, put together 
in its present form in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, the most recent date 
being the mention of St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln ; there is, however,a distinct trace 
of an earlier form compiled about the 
middle of the twelfth century by a writer 
living in the south of England. From the 
initial entry of the list proper—‘‘ St. Alban 
fust li premir martir si fust posez en 
Lingecestre ’’—down to the entry con- 
cerning St. Osith and Aylesbury we have 
a fairly close version of the earlier De 
Sanctis interspersed with a few additions, 
either augmenting the list or supplementing 
existing statements. Of the first class are 
the entries relating to Glastonbury, Ciren- 
cester and Aylesbury; of the second are 
the addition of Caricius (?=Faricius, abbot 
of Abingdon, d. 1117) in the entry referring 
to Abingdon and the re-arrangement of the 
entries relative to Winchester. The latest 
date in this part is that given by the men- 
tion of Thomas a Becket, but it is not 
improbable that the list was put into French 
some twenty or thirty years earlier as the 
next latest reference is, apart from Caricius 
(v. supra), to Anselm (d. 1109). This early 
draft seems to have found its way, either 
original or in copy, to a more northerly 
home where about a dozen more names were 
added—the entries from St. Oswi e St. 
Oswine en Tinemue to St. Bethothe en 
Copland—probably, as they are in no sort 
of order, in one batch. 

The question next arises whether the 
source of the first draft is the Anglo-Saxon 
or the Latin version of the De Sanctis. 
The evidence, though not very conclusive, 
suggests that a Latin text, not identical 
with V. nor, seemingly, with those cited 
in the variants in Liebermann’s edition, 
was used by the translator. In support of 
this view the following points may be 
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submitted, the paragraphs being those of 
Liebermann’s edition: 

* 8. Our text agreeing with V. has St. 
Ethelred li roys instead of Ethered. 

$13. Our text agreeing with the A.-S. 
and Latin other than V. has Ethelb[u]rth. 

§ 16. Our text has St.Winstan in place of 
the correct Wigstan, the reading deriving 
apparently from the same tradition as the 
Wihstan of Leland’s transcript. 

§27. Our text has St. Pancred—e St. 
Berefrid in place of the correct St. Thancred 
—e St. Herefrid ; the first error is not found 
in V. but does occur in another MS. (Arundel 
74 f. 10), the second occurs only in V. 

Reference to the earlier De Sanctis 
enubles us to elucidate a number of rather 
obscure names in the Anglo-French version 
as the following examples will show. 

§2. Lingecestre=St. Albans: this mistake 
is due to the omission of the initial W. in the 
Angio-Saxon name Wetlingaceaster, @ mis- 
take more likely to occur in a Latin than, in 
an English MS. ; the scribe reading “.... 
locum qui vocatur etlingaceaster’’ ren- 
dered it by ‘“‘en Lingecestre,”’ just as in 
§6 he translated ‘....quod vocatur et 
Hryopan.”’ by “ en Ripon.” 

3. “Sur Lewetan,” as it is printed in 
the Rolls edition, is seen to be ‘* sur lewe 
Tau (R. Tay) ’’=“‘ tuxta amnem qui vocatur 
Tau.” 

§ 10. ‘‘Croilande entre plus sur ewes,” 
the latter part of which is hardly sense, is 
probably, in view of the earlier text, to be 
emended to ‘‘C. en les palus Gireweis ”’ — 
‘‘in mediis paludibus [Giriwensis],” the 


A.-S. text having “‘on middan Girwan 
feenne.” 
§ 24. ‘‘ St. Nielabe,”’ as he is called in the 


printed (R.S.) text, is seen to be “St. 
Nie l’abe ’ =“‘ St. Neot presbyter.” 

There still remains one problem, of wider 
interest, to be discussed: the relation 
between, our list and Gaimar’s ‘ Estoire des 
Engleis.’ Briefly stated the position is 
this. In vv. 1289-98 Gaimar in accordance 
with the A.-S. Chronicle records the death 
and burial of St. Oswald; in vv. 2096-122, 
as a result of a confusion between Oswald 
and Alfwald, he again relates the fate of 
the former, but there are additional refer- 
ences of a general nature to places in 
possession, of relics of or otherwise con- 
nected with Oswald which do not appear in 
the first account. Gross in his dissertation 
(Gaimar: ‘Die Komposition seiner Reim- 
chronik und sein Verhaltnis zu den Quellen.’ 
Erlangen, 1902) is of opinion that Gaimar 
obtained this information not by compiling 


it himself from the various biographies of 
the saint, but by consulting a short list 
similar to that of the Breviate of Dooms- 
day, where we have the two consecutive 
entries :— 

“St. Cuthbert en Ubeford prof de Tuede puis 
fust remue d’iloc a Duralme. Ilvec gist tot entier 
e la teste St. Oswald sur la peiterine. 

**St. Oswald fu posez en Bardeneie, or dit l’om 
k’il est en Nostle. Mes li moigne de Bure dient 
k’il ont les mayns entiers.” 

If we turn to the source of our Anglo- 
French list we find only :— 

*° §§4,5. Beatus vero Cuthbertus in Joco qui 
vocatur Ubbanford—vel Dunholm—requiescit iuxta 
amnem qui Twiode vocatur. 

** Caputque sancti Oswaldi regis et martyris simul 
cum corpore beati Cuthberti requiescit : brachinm- 
que eius dextrum in loco qui dicitur Bebbanberig, 
corpusque eius reliquum in novo monasterio apud 
Gleaweceastre.” 

Thus our translator has here made a 
deliberate alteration after reference to some 
other source of information. On the other 
hand, if we compare the expressions of our 
list and those used by Gaimar, we can, hardly 
avoid the conclusion that there is some 
connection. Thus cf. Gaimar, vv. 1293-4— 
A Bardeneie fud ported 
La fud une nuit herberged. 
the last line of which, from the Durham 
and Lincoln MSS., is more in harmony 
than the reading of the Royal MS.—‘“‘Son 
cors i fu bien enterre,”’ with the subsequent 
reference :— 
En fud ported a Bardenaie 
loc le vindrent (en) sevelir 


A Nostle co dient asquanz 
La lenporterent ses amanz. 
(vv. 2108-14.) 
Sur saint Cutbert la gist sun chief 
A Durelme est co dit le brief. 
(vv. 1295-6.) 
A Duralme Deu[s] seit loed (Lincoln MS. 
reading.) 
Sun chief entier est bien posed 
Sur la peitrine saint Cutbert. 
(vv. 2119-21.) 
One other possible point of contact may 
be mentioned before we continue the dis- 
cussion. In vv. 1374-6 of his chronicle 
Gaimar in accordance with the A.-S. 
Chronicle relates the death of Tuda, and as 
a result of the not uncommon confusion 
between the A.-S. ‘‘W.” and the Roman 
“PP.” buries him at Paggle instead of 
Wagele (=Whalley ?). Similarly in the 
additions of the second draft of our text 
we find “‘ St. Tude a Pagle,”’ showing that the 





compiler was using a written source for his 
information. Of this connection there are 
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three possible explanations: either the 
writer of, probably, the second draft had 
access to a copy of Gaimar and used it to 


correct just this one entry relative to St. 


Oswald, which is hardly likely, or the 
alteration was made by the writer of the 
first draft which was then used by Gaimar 
or the list was originally compiled by Gaimar 
himself, a supposition which would involve 
a reconsideratién of the relations between 
the two drafts and their dates. As _ it 
cannot be definitely established that the 
Wagele-Paggle confusion is due solely to 
Gaimar the second alternative is the most 
probable though in view of the fact that 
indications in the text of Gaimar, which 
I have not yet been able to work out in 
detail, point to his connection with the 
south of England, including among other 
places Abingdon, as well as with Lincoln- 
shire, the third possibility should not be 
entirely excluded at present. 

Further investigation of the Latin ver- 
sions of the De Sanctis and of similar com- 
pilations, e.g., the Peterborough Chronicle 
of Hugo Candidus of 1173, which, as I am 
unable to follow it up at present, I leave 
for others, would probably lead to a more 
satisfactory solution of the various problems 
adumbrated above than I have been able to 
offer from the material at my disposal, and 
to the identification of one or two of the 
obscurer saints mentioned, e.g., St. Bethothe 
en Copland. ALEXANDER BELL. 

31 Hanover Square, Leeds. 





FIELDING AS A PUBLICIST. 


‘Tur Corree-Housr Ponirtictan.’ 

Justice Squeezum. Did Mother bilkum refuse to 
pay my demands, say you ? 

Quill. Yes, sir; she says she does not value 
your worship’s protection of a farthing, for that 
she can bribe two juries a year to acquit her 
in Hick’s Hall, for half the money which she hath 
paid you within these three months. (Act II. sc. i.) 

Sotmore. Squeezum, thou wilt be ushered to 
Tyburn with more pomp than Alexander was 
ushered into Babylon. Justice never triumphs so 
universally as at the execution of one of her own 
officers. (Act IV. se. vii.) 

_ Justice Worthy. Let me tell you, Justice 
Squeezum, he is the greatest of villains, who hath 


,the impudence to hold the sword of Justice while 
he deserves its edge. By Heaven, it shocks me that 


we, who boast as wholesome laws as any kingdom 
upon earth, should, by the roguery of some of their 
executors, lose all their benefit, (Act V.) 

‘Thus wrote the young dramatist, Henry 
Fielding, in one of his earliest and most 


amusing comedies, which was played at the 





| Little Theatre in the Haymarket in June, 





1720 (when Charles Macklin first made his 
mark), and also in the Lineoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in the December following. 

Let us now do what neither the play- 
wright nor the audiences were able to do, 
and (to borrow an expression from ‘Tom 
Jones’) “‘ peer into the unopened leaves of 
Fate’? by transporting ourselves twenty 
years onwards. 

Late in 1748 Fielding entered upon the 
duties of a Justice of the Peace for the City 
and Liberty of Westminster; early in 
January, 1749, he was appointed a Justice 
for the county of Middlesex also; while in 
the following May his brethren for the city 
of Westminster chose him as their chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. 

By courteous permission of Montagu 
Sharpe, Esq., chairman of the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions I have been permitted to 
examine the original ‘ Quarter-Sessions 
Orders, 1743-1753, and in the light of the 
sentiments expressed in ‘The Coffee Hou e 
Politician, there are a few entries that arrest 
the attention and justify once again the 
maxim that the youth is oftentimes father 
to the man. 

On Jan. 11, 12, 13, 1750, Fielding pre- 
sided at the General Quarter Sessions 
“holden where the Court of Exchequer is 
usually held at Westminster.” From 
Jan. 15-18 he was occupied at Hick’s Hall ; 
on the first two days with the trial of 
prisoners; on the 17th with Settlement 
appeals, and on the 18th with a business 
meeting of the justices. It is to the pro- 
ceedings of the last day only that, for 
present purposes, attention is drawn. After 
a long and important representation to the 
judges at the Old Bailey, on matters cf 
practice, had been passed ; then, 

“A matter coming on to be debated concerning 
some irregularities alleged to have been committed 
by Henry Broadhead. Esq., in relation to his office 
of a Justice of the Peace of this county...... Henry 
Fielding, Esq., informing this Court that he hath 
a further charge to bring against the said Mr. 
Broadhead by affidavit in writing...... It is ordered 
by this Court that a copy of such further charge 
ieava be transmitted to the said Mr. Broadhead, and 
that a committee of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace be appointed to examine and consider of the 
said matters. Whereupon it is recommended by 
this Court unto Thomas Lane..... Henry Fielding 
=e and Walter Berry, Esqrs., or any three or 
more of them as a committee to meet together at 
Hick’s Hall on the first day of March...... to con- 
sider of the matters comprized in the said affi- 
davits and of what answer shall be given thereto 
by the said Mr. Broadhead who is desired to be 
present......that he may be heard touching the said 
matters.” 
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The next entry relative to this affair 
runs :— 

- adjournment on the first day of March, 1749 
[ 1750}. Upon consideration of several affidavits 
waned concerning some irregularities alleged to have 
been committed by Henry Broadhead, Esq....... 
This Courtis of opinion that a representation be 
drawn up to the Lord High Chancellor against 
the said Mr. Broadhead...... It is hereby recom- 
mended unto His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
to wit Thomas Lane...... Henry Fielding......and 
Walter Berry Esquires to meet together at Hicks 
Hall on the fourteenth day of March to draw up 
the said representation to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor against the said Mr. Broadhead.” 

Then occur entries occasioned by Mr. Broad- 
head putting in no appearance. Anxious, no 
doubt, to stave off the day of reckoning, he 
writes that he is obliged to resort to Bristol 
for the waters on the advice of his physicians. 
He is finally given a date on which the 
justices will proceed to draw up their 
representation whether he be present or not. 
It was finally settled and signed on April 26, 
and Lord Hardwicke appears to have 
removed Broadhead’s name from the ¢om- 
mission. His chief offence was a continued 
practice of declining to proceed in a prose- 
cution for felony unless the prosecutor 
paid him for a warrant for arrest in cases 
whese the prisoner was actually before.the 
Court, and had confessed to the fact. 

Within less than a year a similar case was 
considered—at the sessions held on Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1751, at Hick’s Hall—Fielding 
being again present. On the last day a 
very strong representation was drawn up 
setting forth the malpractices of another 
justice, Sir Samuel Gower. It was sent to 
the Lord Chancellor, but the knight could 
not have been removed from his office for 
his name appears as a regular attendant 
at the sessions for a long time subsequently. 
His villanies, however, stand recorded 
against him to this day, and they were of a 
blacker dye than Broadhead’s. 

The persual of these graphic records gives 
rise to two reflections :— 

1. Do they not justify up to the hilt 
Miss Godden’s remark that “‘ from the days 
of his first boyish satires to the last energetic 
acts of his life as a London magistrate, for 
Fielding to see an abuse was to set about 
reforming it’? ? (‘ Memoir,’ 1910, p. 61). 

2. Was it disgust at Gower going un- 
punished that determined Fielding to ex- 
pose that class of character, and have we 
here the original of ‘‘ Justice Thrasher ’”’ in 
‘Amelia’ which appeared in December, 





NOTES FROM AN OLD DIARY: 


THE MOORES OF MILTON PLACE, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 


THE accounts of this family which have- 
appeared in the local and county histories 
are very meagre and inaccurate. This,. 
however, is not the fault of the compilers 
and historians, for though the family was 
an armigerous one, and was seated at 
Egham for nearly 150 years, they do not ap- 
pear in the Herald’s ‘ Visitations.’ Then, too, 
though they were wealthy and prolific, only 
one of them seems to have taken any active- 
part in public life. This member is noticed 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ under the name of Robert 
Moor, and the article, though short, contains 
more than, one error, and is altogether mis- 
leading. There is another obstacle, one 
that every genealogist and biographer knows 
to his cost. Like many other families the 
Moores had a preference for one particular 
Christian name ; in their case it was Adrian. 
All the accounts of the family mention but 
two of that name; there were at least five 
Adrians. 

The third Adrian pre-deceased his father, 
who died in, 1672, when the family estates 
passed to another Adrian, whose son Adrian 
ignored his cousin and heir-at-law, and left 
Milton Place to a distant relative, William 
Edgell. Edgell had no son and his daughters 
died childless or unmarried, so again the 
property passed to a cousin Richard Wyatt, 
whose descendants added the name of 
Edgell to their own. 

To the late Arthur Wyatt Edgell I am 
indebted for the sight of an old diary kept 
by the Robert Moore above mentioned and 
his son, Robert. For the most part the 
entries are merely records of the births, 
deaths, baptisms, and marriages of their 
numerous progeny, but there are a few 
notices of current events, and what is of 








greater interest, many particulars of the 
career of the elder Robert hitherto unknown, 

All his entries are in Latin, as befits a 
cleric, and from them we learn, that he was 
born at Antwerp in 1568, and not at Holyard, 
Hants, as stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ As all his 
brothers and sisters were born, in that city 
it is evident that the family were settled 
there. His father was born in, 1534 at 
Brerport (sic), Dorset, and married at 
Antwerp Katherine Cobinger of Breslau in 
1562. The family returned to England 
about 1574 and Robert entered New College, 
Oxford, in 1587, proceeded M.A. in 1595, and 








1751? J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


was ordained at Salisbury the next year. 
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His career in the Church was long and 
“prosperous. He was evidently acquainted 
with Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, who 
made him his domestic chaplain in 1597 and 
presented him to the rectories of Milbrooke 
and Dipdene at the same time. In 1600, 
not 1597 as in the ‘D.N.B.,’ he was _pre- 
sented to the well-eridowed rectory of West- 
Meon and received permission to hold that 
of Chilecombe also. Apparently he retained 
both until his death in 1640. He preached 
before and was received in audience by 
King James in 1607 and again in 1609, and 
Moore notes in his diary the cordial nature 
of his reception. In 1613 he was installed 
prebendary of Winchester, and in the 
following year took his degree of D.D. 
James appointed him a Court chaplain in 
1623, and Charles continued him in that 
office on his succession. According to 
Gardiner. ‘History of England,’ vol. vii. 
pp. 50-56, he was called before the Commons 
to give evidence as to the doings of Laud 
and Neile. 

By his first wife Constantia, the daughter 
of Dr. Sprint, he had six children, of whom 
a daughter, Amica, married Dr. Twisse, the 
nephew of Bishop Bilson. There is a slight 
error in the ‘D.N.B.’ account of Twisse. 
Tt states that he married the daughter of 
Robert Moor before 1615; but she was not 
born until 1602, and the diary tells us that 
the ceremony took place April 18, 1626, and 
that the lady was 23. 

By his second wife Francesca Loving, 
Moore had five children, one of whom, 
Barbara, married Dr. Edwerd Meeckirke, 
another wealthy Hampshire divine. 

In 1640, being then in his 72nd year, Dr. 
Moore was evidently nearing his end, for his 
son Robert takes up the diary to record his 
mother’s death. It is probable that he was 
not so good a classical scholar as his father, 
for after this first entry the remainder are in 
English. On Feb. 20, 1640, he writes: 
“Satdy. about 9 of the clock in the morning 
my most deare and loving father Robert 
Moore Dtr. of Divinity departed this life 
etatis suze 72 following my mother just six 
weeks to an howre.’’ He was buried at West- 
Meon, two days later, and ‘‘ Dr. JohnHarris 
did preach his funeral.” 

Nearly all the remaining entries by the 
younger Robert are records of the birth and 
baptism of his nine children, none of whom 
seem to have distinguished themselves. It 
is, however, practically certain that it was 
his youngest daughter Anne who married 
into the Edgell family, and became the 
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mother of the William Edgell who inherited 
Milton Place in 1750. 

The date of the death of the younger 
Robert is unknown, but it was after 1657, 
the date of the last entry in the diary. 

Dr. Moore, in accordance with the fashion 
of his time, was fond of chronograms, and 
among others we have the familiar one on 
the Duke of Buckingham. There is also a 
reference to the ill-fated expedition to the 
Isle of Rhé. He also notes that on Jan. 31, 
1622, there were three tides in the Thames, 
and that the same occurrence took place in 
1413 and 1574. At 7S. viii. 348 and 433 
will be found references to the same subject. 

The younger Robert lived through the 
troublous times of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate; but there not a single 
reference to the public events of that 
stirring time. The family was a Puritan 
one, but their sympathies do not appear 
to have led them to take any active part in 
the struggle. 

Dr. Moore had an elder brother Adrian. 
a London merchant who leased the manor 
of Milton from C.C.C., Oxford. He died in 
1618 at his house on Tower Hill, and from the 
State Papers Domestic we learn that in 
1684 his widow, reputed a rich woman, 
refused to subscribe to the repairs of 
St. Paul’s, the matter was brought to the 
notice of the King, who was greatly incensed 
and directed the Dean and Chapter not to 
renew her lease of the house on Tower Hill. 
They were also charged to register his letter 
as ‘“‘a monument of her unthankfulness.’’ 
The Egham property had descended to her 
son Adrian, who died in 1672. His son, 
another Adrian, died before his father, and 
Robert Moore the younger had prudently 
christened his fourth and only surviving son’. 
Adrian. Family reasons also seem to have 
dictated the advisability of being on the spot 
when anything happened, so he left Hamp- 
shire and settled at Thorpe Lee, Egham. 
This Adrian was born there in 1654 and 
succeeded to Milton Place in 1672, as already 
mentioned. He also acquired the crown 
lease of the manor of Egham, and married a 
fortune of 30,0007. He died in 1740 at 
Milton Place, aged 86, and not “ upwards 
of 90,” as stated in contemporary obituaries. 
As a famous editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ would have 
observed, this is the way centenarians are 
made. His son, another Adrian, followed 
him. He was childless, and apparently 
quarrelled with his heir-at-law Robert Moore 
of Hammersmith, as he left his estate to a 
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more distant cousin William Edgell. 
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It is not often that one comes across such & 
storehouse of genealogical information as 
this old diary, which, in addition to the 
items I have referred to, gives particulars 
of the preceeding generation. It has fur- 
nished material for a very full pedigree of the 
family from 1534, but on account of space 
an outline only is given. 


Robert Moore of “ Brerport,”’ 
b, 1534, - 1601. 


if : 7 


Ls | 
Adrian, Robert, D.D., 
born Antwerp, 1534, born Antwerp, 1565. 
ob. 1618. ob. 1640. 





| 
Adrian, ob. 1672. 


Robert, 
| born 1618, ob. after 1657. 
Adrian, ob. 1655. j 


a ee eT 1, 


— 
| A | 
Adrian, as Anne=...Edgell. 


born 1654, ob. 1740. | 


| Wm. Edgell. 
Adrian, ob. 1749. 
3 daughters. 


A niece of Wm. Edgell-=Richd. Wyatt. 
Edgell Wyatt Edgell. 
Richd. Wyatt Edgell. 
Arth. Wate Edgell. 


! 





7 
2 sons daughter. 
‘I might add that the second Adrian of the 


elder line was a lunatic. 
FREDERIC TURNER. 





WALTHAMSTOW’S HISTORIC MANOR 
HOUSE. 


WALTHAMSTOW, six and a half miles from 
Liverpool Street Terminus, is normally 
lavishly served by road and by rail. Every 
good Londoner knows that it was once part 
of the Great Forest from which it derives 
its Anglo-Saxon name. Strangers may be 
reminded that it lies between Chingford on 
the north, Leyton on the south, and Wan- 
stead on the east, among the hillocks and 
undulations which border the suburban 
bank of the River Lea; and it is claimed 
that a larger proportion, of its denizens of all 
classes derive from the old Tower Hamlets 
and the ancient Stepney Manor than any 
other part of the Outer Metropolis, not even 
excepting the townships and villages abutting 
on the Great Eastern Railway to Loughton. 





The Register of the ancient St..,Mary’s 
Church only begins in 1645, but Lysons is 
careful to name four persons who flourished’ 
for upwards of a century. 

The fifth monograph of the Walthamstow 
Antiquarian Society (only founded so late as 
1915) is devoted to Higham Hall, now known. 
as Essex Hall—the most ancient house in 
the parish of Walthamstow, and in Eliza- 
bethan days the Manor House of Higham 
Benstead, given, it is said, by the Virgin 
Queen, to her sometime favourite, the Earl 
of Essex. It was made famous again, in, the 
earliest part of the nineteenth century by 
Eliezer Cogan’s school. This remarkable 
Nonconformist minister, a powerful preacher, 
a first-rate Greek scholar, and an accom- 
plished musician, for eight and twenty years 
from 1801 carried on, the school, never taking 
a single day’s holiday ; and he died in 1855 
at the age of 93. As everybody ought to 
know, Walthamstow is rich in traditions of 
old and eminent Nonconformist educational 
associations scarcely less than middle-class 
Dissenting Hackney close by. For instance, 
the Rev. Samuel Slater, M.A., ejected from 
the collegiate chapel of St. Katharine-by-the- 
Tower, after some wanderings settled at 
Walthamstow and received an, official licence 
from the Crown, to teach in his own house. 
Doubtless he was the spiritual forerunner of 
Eliezer Cogan, who made the remnant of the 
old Hall, the Manor House of Higham 
Benstead, into a famous educational centre. 


ELIzzER COoGANn. 


The fifth monograph of the Walthamstow 
Antiquarian Society sets out that Eliezer 
Cogan was born at Rothwell, in, Northampton- 
shire, in 1762. He was the son of a doctor, 
John Cogan, ‘a Protestant Dissenter with 
moderate Calvinistic opinions,’ who had 
made Eliezer a good Latin scholar by the 
age of 6. The boy had a decided gift for 
tongues, and though he learnt no Greek at 
Samuel Addington’s Academy at Market 
Harborough and was self-taught in that 
respect, Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, 
said that ‘‘ Cogan was the first Greek scholar 
in England’; while Dr. Parr, eminent both 
as a Greek scholar and a Churchman, “‘ placed. 
Cogan, among the first Greek scholars of his 
time.’ Eliezer was trained for the ministry 
at Daventry Academy, which he entered in 
1780, and he worked under Toller, Kenrick, 
and Belsham. He became in 1787 the 
Presbyterian minister at Cirencester, and 
was soon, recognised as one of the most 
learned Dissenting pastors of his day. 
However, in 1790 he became a schoolmaster, 
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and after passing from Cirencester to Ware, 
Enfield, and Cheshunt, he settled in 1801 at 
Walthamstow as a minister and a schcol- 
master. He took Higham Hall, and it soon 
‘became an important boarding school, with 
a fine staff and a remarkably wide curricu- 
‘lum, which was supplemented with ample 
sporss and a strict though undenominational 
training in religion. The enterprise was a 
great success and Cogan in 1828 retired from 
active service with savings amounting to 
20,0001. 


DiIsRaEwl’s ScHOOL. 


At this school were educated Disraeli, 
Busk of the Chancery Bar, Russell Gurney, 
Samuel Sharpe, and many other prominent 
men, including Paget, the remarkable Thames 
Police magistrate=“ cadi,’ Richard and 
Harry Green of the historic Blackwall 
“Yard,JAlexander Ellis, the phonetician, Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s father, &c. Benjamin 
Disraeli, according to his own account, 
was there for four years from the age 
‘of 13; and he says: ‘I learnt, or rather 
‘read, a great deal in these years.’ Ben- 
jamin’s father, Isaac, had made Cogan’s 
-acquaintanee accidentally and had been 
attracted by him; and Benjamin himself 
gives a very flattering description of Cogan 
as a teacher. But the comment of Disraeli’s 
biographer, Mr. Monypenny, is that: ‘In 
later years the memory of Higham Hall 
seems to have absorbed many of the recol- 
lections both of what preceded and what 
followed on his education ”’ ; and Mr. Mony- 
‘penny ventures to doubt whether Disraeli 
stayed at the Higham Hall School so long 
as four years. A story is giver, that Disraeli 
accompanied the Anglican pupils to 
St. Mary’s Church instead of the Meeting 
House in Marsh Street with which Cogan, 
then a Unitarian, was connected. The 
Anglican service being long and the boys 
‘generally very late for their dinner, Disraeli 
threw out the suggestion that they had better 
all become Unitarians, for the term of their 
school life, at any rate. Cogan seems to 
have had no particular fondness for his very 
self-conscious pupil. Mr. W. P. Courtney 
mentions that Cogan used to say “I don’t 
like D’Israeli: I never could get him to 
understand the subjunctive.” Disraeli often 
revisited Walthamstow—as he did every 
place associated with his youth, his father’s 
vagaries, and his family’s descent—and he 
loved to talk with Mrs. Cogan. She seems 
to have understood him vastly well and to 





have been, otherwise a woman, of character. 
At one of his visits he affectedly groaned at | 


the boredom of “‘ a late dinner and dressing 
for the opera.” Mrs. Cogan ejaculated 
‘Don’t talk such nonsense, Disraeli; you 
Lonel you would not like to live any other 
ife.”” 

Cogan died at Higham Hill on June 21, 
1855, and was interred in a vault in 
the burial-ground at The Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney, which contained his wife’s remains, 
she having died on Dee. 1, 1850, at the age 
of 81, Mc. 





‘“‘TRIBION,’ A FRENCH NEOoLoGIsM.—In 
accordance with Amphibia (or Amphibium) 
a new term in French has just been sug- 
gested by M. H. de Varigny in the ‘ Journal 
des Débats’ du 5 Oct. 1919, Supplément, p. 4, 
‘Revue des Sciences’), where he _fitly 
observes: ‘‘ Nous étions déja Amphibies : 
mais depuis la conquéte de l’air nous voici 
tribions.” May not this new scientific 
description of ‘‘man” as a tribion perhaps 
deserve to be admitted and added in future 
to the supplement volume of our great 
English Thesaurus of the New Dictionary 
as well ? H. K. 


“ SprpoméTre.’’—In the exciting novel 
of Pierre Benoit, ‘ Koenigsmark,’ I note on 
p. 277 the word spidométre, with the evident 
meaning of speedometer. This is the first 
time I have seen this curious French 
neologism. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


CHARLES LAMB AND HIS EMPLOYERS AT 
tHE East Inp1A Hovusre.—In the famous 
essay ‘The Superannuated Man’ Lamb 
states that his employers were “the house 
of Baldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet & 
Lacy.” 

Mr. N. L. Hallward, in his notes to the 
edition of the ‘Essays’ published in 1900, 
states that all the names are fictitious ; and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas in his edition likewise says 
these names were feigned ones. I have just 
met with, in an old Dublin Directory 
published by W. Wilson in 1801, a list of 
the ‘ Directors and Officers of the East India 
Company.’ In this list I find that Jacob 
Bosanquet of Broxbourn was a director and 
a member of the Treasury Committee. 
Now, as Lamb was employed in the accoun- 
tants’ department, he would doubtless have 
direct intercourse with this director who 
served on the above committee. 

It may be of interest to Lamb students 
to know that at least one of the names used 
by him was authentic. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 
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THe State Coacu.—I infer that in every 
work on carriage building and the history of 
horse-drawn vehicles this chariot is fully 
described. Amongst a certain class of the 
curious it is always sought, and a visit to 
the royal mews ranks next to an hour at 
the waxworks as essentials of sightseeing. 
This popular interest has apparently per- 
sisted for many years. Before me is a 
broadside not dated, but about 1838, 
describing very fully ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s State 
Coach.”’ Evidently it was written’ and 

rinted for the Royal servants to sell, as the 
ast line invites the reader to ‘“ Enquire for 
.... if he desire to see ‘“‘ The most superb 
carriage Ever Built.’ Sir Henry Ellis copied 
from a “‘MS. note in K. G. III. copy 
of Fleetwood’s ‘Chron. Preciosum’” a 
note of its cost. J transcribe from his 
commonplace book :— 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXPENSES OF HIS PRESENT , 
MaseEsty’s STATE COACH MADE IN THE YEAR 1762, 


S$ @..8 
Coach maker 1673 15 0 
Carver “ ase 2500 0 O 
Gilder oA se ate 933 14 0 
Painter Se ae oe 315 0 0 
Laceman an ‘ 737 10 7 
Chaser nm 665 4 6 
Harness maker - wih 385 15 0 
Mercer ae a _ 202 5 10 
Bit maker... 99 6 6 
Milliner “s ‘% bi 31 3 4 
Sadler se ss gts 10 16 O 
Woollen Draper oe a as 4 3 6 
Cover maker sis ois wie $3 9 86 


£7,562 3 9 


This total is £99 13s. 8d. less than the 
cost detailed in‘ The Mirror,’ March 7, 1835. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A THREATENED RIVER BEpD.—The follow- 
ing extract from a recent issue of The Daily 
Chronicle may interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’: 


“gr eet old-world bit of the West-end will 
robably disappear if Devonshire House is replaced 
y a big hotel or blocks of flats—that brick wall 

on the west side of Berkeley-street, enclosing the 

garden of Devonshire House. 

**At the bottom of the garden is Lansdowne- 
passage, the curious little sunken passageway which 
runs from Berkeley-street to Curzon-street, and 
divides the garden of Devonshire House from that 
of Lansdowne House. Its history as a boundary 
dates from the time when the old Aye Brook or 
Tyburn divided the two properties, before winding 
its way through the meadows of Mayfair towards 
the Thames. When the stream was covered in as 
the King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, the right-of-way 
of the footpath beside it was preserved in Lans- 
downe-passage.”’ 


C. J. Hersey. 
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JENNER StatuE AT Bovuroene.—I re-- 
cently copied the inscriptions from the statue- 
of Edward Jenner at Boulogne-sur-Mer. The: 
statue is of bronze, signed “ E. Paul, 1858,’” 
and was cast by A. Brochon, of Paris. It 
stands on a pedestal of stene. The inscrip-- 
tions are as follows : 
Front] Ce monument 
a été elevé de concert par la ville} de 

Boulogne-sur-Mer et la Société des 
Sciences Industrielles Arts et Belles-Lettres 

de Paris 
en ’honneur de 
EDWARD JENNER, 
auteur de la découverte de la vaccine. 





Il a été inauguré sonellement le 
1 Septembre, 1865. 
M. le Dr Livois, étant Maire de Boulogne, 
et M. le Dt M* du Planty, Président de la: 
Société des Sciences Industrielles. 


Back] A 
EDWARD JENNER, 
La France Reconnaissante. 
Right] William Woodville, 


Médecin de l’Hopital des Varioleux 
de Londres apporta au peuple 
Francais malgré |’état de guerre 
la découverte de Jenner et pratiqua 
les premiéres inoculations 4 
Boulogne-sur-Mer le 27 Prairial 
An VIII. (19 Juin, 1800). 

Le vaccin recueilli par le D* 
Nowel fut envoyé a Paris ou 
Woodville Vinocula de nouveau en 
hermidor suivant. 

The left side of the pedestal is blank. 
F. H. CHrETHAM., 


Louis XVIII.: Monument at CALAIs.— 
The monument at Calais, which marks the- 
spot where the French monarch landed in 
1814, bears the following inscription on @ 
bronze tablet. At the bottom of the inscrip- 
tion are the royal arms :— 

Le 24 Avril 1814. 

S. M. LOUIS XVIII. 
Débarqua vis-a-vis de cette Colonne 
et fut enfin rendue 
a amour des Frangais. 

Pour perpétuer le souvenir 
la ville de Calais 
a élevé ce monument. 
{Arms.] 

The column is surmounted by a ball. 
Originally it bore a fleur-de-lys, but this was 
removed in 1830. F. H. CoreTHAM 


EpricRaAM: “A LITTLE GARDEN LITTLE > 
JOWETT MADE.’’—This has been variously 
attributed to William Lort Mansel; to- 
Archdeacon, Wrangham ; and to Mr. Horry,- 
an American (9 S. vii. 405; viii. 69; 10 8. 
vi. 46); the ‘D.N.B.’ stating, sub nom. 
Joseph Jowett, that Wrangham “is believed! 
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‘to have written it; and, sub nom. Francis 
‘Wrangham, mentioning “ the suspicion that 
the was the author.” The same authority, 
.in common, with most references in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
gives the penultimate line as :— 

And if you’d know the mind of little Jowett. 

The Georgian Era, vol. i. (1832), says of 
Lort Mansel :— 

‘“‘He wrote a Latin epigram on Dr. Jowett’s 
improvements on a small strip of land attached 
to his residence of which the following is a 
translation ”’ ; 
giving the six well-known lines, the last but 
one being 

And if you’d know the taste of little Jowett. 

Wrangham (1769-1842) was a fine classical 
scholar, but I do not think he shone in 
original epigram, though he translated a 
collection ; whilst Mansel (1753-18206), in 
his ante-epsicopal days and before his 
meastership of Trinity, ‘was generally 
known as the chief wit and mimic of 
academic society”? (‘D.N.B.’); and may 
-~well have perpetrated the Jowett epigram, 
circa 1793. W. B. H 


SUPERPHOSPHATE.—I saw this strange 
epitaph in the churchyard of the City 
churches, Aberdeen, the other day :— 

“Sacred to the memory of William Hay, born 
11815, died 1894, parish and public schoolmaster, 
Tillydesk, Ellon, 1841 to 1880. He introduced and 
gave name to the manure called superphosphate in 


2. 


J. M. Buttoce#. 


QUARRYMEN’S TERMS.—A_ short time 
‘back I found a bill for various qualities of 
stones quarried in Herefordshire. All who 
dmow that beautiful county will appreciate 
‘the charm of old stone houses, roofs, and 
‘walls, and some of your readers may care to 
a ae names ge to the different 
classes of materia the quar en. 
‘The bill is P basitieiains 
‘An account of worke don from y®* 31 of July to the 

20 of Sept., 1701. 
Francis Haines for Hewin. 


Barell stones 275 cwt. ... os OR ccacss 
Kinderkin stones 37 ewt. i” OO necens 
Some stones 180 OF OG usc: 
Firkin stones 360 OO OZ .ncess 
Copers ends 1700 i) een 
Pins 630 

Hogger hedin 18 doz. 

Rasel hedin 34 doz. 

Sqr. bottoms 5 doz. 

Peck bottoms 3 and a half. 

Lockstocks 44 doz. 

Spoks 2 set. 


The greater part of the account is un- 
fortunately torn away. 
J. Harvey Broom. 





DovuBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES.—Double and 
treble Christian names are generally sup- 
posed to be late inventions (?) seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In the course of 
indexing the Clergy Lists of Sussex, however, 
we came across a John William Whyttyng, 
who was Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Egdean or Blertham from 1389 to 1428. 

J. W. FAWCETT. 

Consett, co. Durham. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Hamiztton. (See 8 S. xii. 507.)—Some 
twenty years ago, a question wa; asked 
in ‘N. & Q.’ about a lady by the name 
of Margaret Hamilton, who had been in- 
terred in Fulham churchyard and who, 
according to the inscription on her tomb, 
must have died at the advanced age of 113 
years. To this date, the question has been 
left unanswered. I have some reasons to 
believe that the lady was the widow of 
Henry Hamilton, who was _lieutenant- 
governor of Canada from 1782 to 1785, and 
died at Antigua in 1796 as Governor of San 
Domingo. In the Canadian Archives, there 
is a letter of Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, 
written from 11 Lower Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, and dated September, 1807. This 
letter was addressed to Lord Hillsborough 
praying him to receive favourably a petition 
of her daughter, Margaret Stuart, who asked 
for a pension as the widow of Francis 
Lemaistre, former lieutenant-governor of 
Gaspé in Canada. On the other hand, Sir 
James Craig, in another letter accompany- 
ing the same petition of the widow Lemaistre, 
refers to her dependance upon an aged 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Cramahé. It appears 
as if the lady in question had been married 
three times :— 

1. To one Stuart, the father of Margaret 
who married later Francis Lemaistre. 

2. To Hector Theophilus Cramahé, who 
was lieutenant-governor of Canada, from 
1771 to 1782, and died probably before 1790. 
3. To Henry Hamilton, also lieutenant- 
governor of Canada and successor to 
Cramahé. 

The inscription on the tomb in Fulham 
churchyard says that Margaret Hamilton 
was born at Geneva, June 2, 1727. This 





date could easily apply to the widow 
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Cramahé-Hamilton as she was represented 
by Sir James Craig as very old in 1807. 
We must also bear in mind that Hector 
Theophilus Cramahé was himself a Swiss 
by birth like Mrs. Margaret Hamilton 
interred in Fulham churchyard. These 
facts will probably help in discovering the 
identity of the centenarian Mrs. Hamilton. 
Any more information about her and 
especially about her three supposed husbands 
Stuart, Cramahé, and Hamilton would be 
most welcome. A. FAUTEUX. 
Montreal. 


**Toponymics’ IN GREAT Brirarn.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where to 
get a complete list of names derived from 
localities in Great Britain, eg., Londoner, 
Oxonian, Aberdonian, Dubliner, &c.?° I 
note Novocastrian from Newcastle, Lincolner 
(once in seventeenth century) from Lincoln, 
but what is a native of Edinburgh called 
— Edinburgher, or LEdinburrovian, or 
Edinburian? Is a man from Pimlico— 
Pimlicite, or from Soho—Sohoan? I have 
not been able to find any paragraph upon 
this subject in ‘N. & Q.,’ save only by 
chance, such as United-States-ian, Novo- 
eastrian. Even such names—I call them 
toponymics, cf. patronymics—in English 
from places and countries outside England 
are welcome, if they are not too well known. 
Have such formations as Sydneyite, Clap- 
hamite, Bromstedian (cf. Wells’ «The New 
Machiavelli’), a certain contemptuous, or, in 
some cases, academical meaning? Is it 
possible to! use ‘a Novocastrian’’ just as 
‘6a Newcastle man”? G. LANGENFELT. 

Upsala, Sweden. 


Dump ANIMALS: AN EIGHTEENTH - CEN- 
TURY FRIEND.—Against the buttress of the 
north-west angle of the church of St. Mary 
at Wirksworth in Derbyshire, is a small 
brass tablet, bearing the following quaint 
inscription :— 

“Near this place lies the body of Philip 
Shallcross, once an Eminent quill driver to the 
attorneys of this town ; he died the 17 of Novr., 
1787; aged 67. Viewing Philip in a moral light, 
the most'prominent and remarkable features in his 
character were his real and invincible attachment 
to dogs and cats, and his unbounded benevolence 
toward them as well as toward his fellow creatures. 

To the Critic 
Seek not to shew the devious paths Phil trode, 
Nor draw his frailties from the dread abode ; 
In modest sculpture let this tombstone tell 
a "is esteemed he liv'd, and much regretted 
ell. 


Does any one know of any similar early | 
epitaph ? 
Consett, co, Durham. 


J. W. Fawcett. 














Henry WasuHIncton.—Can any reader 
enable me to identify a person, of this name, 
whose autograph ‘‘Hen. Washington” is 
inscribed. on the title-page and again on 
Speght’s dedicatory letter to Sir Robert 
Cecil (afterwards Ist Earl of Salisbury) in 
the folio edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ 
printed by Geo. Bishop in 1598? The 
volume has my great-grandfather’s book- 
plate in it. He died in 1811, and the hand- 
writing of the previous owner may be of the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


‘ Hints TO FRESHMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY 
or Oxrorp’: AUTHOR WANTED.—My copy 
of this little pamphlet (Oxford, published by 
J. Vincent, 1853) bears ‘‘ Third edition”? on 
the paper cover. It contains the prefaces 
to the first and second editions, neither dated, 
but the second consists almost wholly of a 
letter professing to be from ‘‘ Frank Law- 
less,’ and dated ‘‘ Mitre Inn, Oxford, 
Hilarious Term, 1846.” 

If all the parodies in the third edition 
appeared in the first, its first appearance was 
after 1844 ; see Parody VIII., beginning :— 

’T is the last weed of Hudson’s 
Left lying alone. 
The preliminary note speaks of the author 
as graduating in 1844. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“NEY”: TERMINAL TO SURNAMES, &¢C.— 
I would be obliged for information in regard 
to the meaning of the terminal “ney” in 
surnames and others, such as Macartney, 
Chasney, Furney, Romney, Stepney &e. 
Does it not signify ‘native.’ ? It is the 
origin and meaning of the surname Macart- 
ney that J wish to clear up. 

J. LOVE. 
13 Lauderdale Street, Preston. 


Rev. THoMAS AUBREY. (See ante, p. 200.) 
—His grave is opposite the porch on south 
side of Bredwardine Church, and the recum- 
bent tombstone (badly cracked) bears the 
following inscription, :— 

‘Reader observe here under neath doth lye one 
that | was once Rector of Brobury j Vicar of Bred- 
wardine and if | you trace| His Birth a Briton 
but of | Norman Race | Profoundly learned and 
[a man of parts | Bred up in Oxford M'* | of the 
Arts | His name was Thomas | Aubrey now in the 
Cust | Waiting the Resurrection | of the Just. He 
dyed the 224 day of May, 1707 | Aged 59 years.”’ 

In 1681 (1690 according to Duncomb- 
Cooke, p. 41) Mr. Aubrey came into posses- 


| sion of one moiety of the manor of, Brobury 


by transfer from Geo. Skipp of Ledbury 
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Mr. Savaker (according to Duncomb-Cooke) ; 
this appears to have been sold before the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the 
manor became part of the Garnons Estate 
owned by Sir John Cottrell, Bart. I should 
be glad of any further information about 
this ‘‘ Mr. of the Arts.” 
H. F. B. Compston. 
Bredwardine Vicarage, Hereford. 


JoHN Bett.—About 1736, Elizabeth 
Robinson married John Bell, described in 
Dugdale’s ‘Visitation of Yorkshire’ (vide 
The Genealogist, 1903, vol. xx. p. 188) as 
“of Scarborough.” It was, perhaps, his 
granddaughter who married John Beswick 
of Gristhorpe before 1825 (Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’). Is anything known of John 
Bell, or of his family or descendants ? In 
what parish of Scarborough did he live ? 


BLACKSTONE: THE RecicipE.—Is any- 
thing known as to his fate at the Restora- 
tion, and as to whether he left any de- 
scendants ? Judging from the impression 
of his seal attached to the death warrant 
he was of the ancient Durham family of that 
name. 


ALLEYNE OR ALLEN.—TI should be grateful 
for any information, about the following boys 
of this name, who were educated at West- 
minster School :— 

(1) Thomas, admitted 1723, aged 13. 

(2) Abel, admitted 1730, aged 8. 

(3) Bernard, admitted 1731, aged 10. 

(4) John, admitted 1715, aged 13. 

(5) John, admitted 1736, aged 11. 

(6) John, admitted 1749, aged 16. 

(7) Reynold, admitted 1715, aged 15. 

(8) William, admitted in 1775. 

G. F. R. B. 


Joun Norcross.—In Swedish-Danish his- 
tory during some years after 1716 there 
figures an English freebooter and captain in 
the Swedish service, by name John Norcross. 

According to his own biography, written 
and printed in Denmark, 1761 and 1786, he 
was born in 1688; his father was George 
Norcross and his mother a Rigby. The 
father was at this time with James II. in 
Ireland and followed him back to France. 
The son, our Norcross, brought himself, as 
he says, up to a captain, in the English navy, 
after many adventures in the East Indies, 
&e.; but had as a Jacobite to seek safety 
in flight, and went to Sweden in 1716, 
where he made himself a very unenviable 
reputation as a captain and robber during 
Carl XII.’s war with his many foes. 





Is there anything written or known in 
England about him before 1716 or after 
1721, when he seems to have been with the 
Jacobites in France ? Lord Carteret speaks 
of him as with the Swedish ambassador 
in England. I shall be thankful for any 
answer or communication, on the matter. 

C. Sprincuorn, Dr. Phil. 

Lund, Sweden. 


Four Royaut Rivers or ScoTLAND.— 
Which are they, and why are they called so ? 
(Miss) E. W. Paterson. 
27 Queen’s Crescent, Maytield, Edinburgh. 


Patrick Brapy.—Could any of your 
readers give information about the family 
of Patrick Brady, scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin (B.A., 1796), whose son John Brady 
was in the Irish Excise Office and died in 
London in 1848? A brother or relative 
of Patrick emigrated to the United States 
about 1820-30, and died at Albion, Illinois, 
United Srate:, about 1860. The family was 
related to a Sir John Brady. Who was he? 

R. B. C. SHERIDAN. 

Russell House, West Kensington Gardens. 


AUTHOR OF ANTHEM WANTED.—Who was 
the author of the words of Farrants 
anthem, ‘‘ Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake, 
lay not our sins to our charge.” In the 
Cathedral enthem book it is merely headed 
‘A Prayer.’ F. ARMITAGE. 

Law NSociety’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CANTRELL FAMILY : INFORMATION 
WantTEpD.—The Rev. Thomas Cantrell, M.A., 
sometime Master of Derby Grammar School, 
who died in, 1700. 

William Cantrell, bookseller, Derby, who 
married the daughter of John Blackwall 
(son of Rev. Anthony Backwali and his 
second wife, Thomas Cantrell’s widow). 

The Rev. William Cantrell, b. 1716, son 
of Henry and grandson, of Thomas Cantrell. 

I should be glad of any information what- 
ever, but especially facts relating to their 
ancestors and descendants. ; 

L. C. Barry. 
78 Cherryhinton Road, Cambridge. 


‘CoBDEN: A BaGMAN.’ — Was ‘ Cobden s 
a Bagman with a Calico Millennium, by 
Carlyle, and, if so, in which of his works can 
it be found ? c. RK. Fay, M.A. 


‘“‘ PeTERLOO.”’—What is the earliest use 
of the word ‘“ Peterloo”’ to denote the 
tumult at St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, on 





Aug. 16, 1816? C. R. Fay, M.A. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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‘ADESTE Fipe.es.’—In Julian’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,’ the date of this 
hymn, is given as “ probably seventeenth or 
eighteenth century.” In Rabelais’s ‘ Gar- 
gantus’ I. xli. (c. 1540), the monk is made 
to finish off a conversation with ‘* Venite 
apotemus,” which seems more than an 
accidental allusion to the refrain ‘‘ Venite 
adoremus.” Can any of your readers throw 
light on this ? JOHN Murray. 

50 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


MissInG ParisH REGISTER WANTED.— 
I should be very glad if any of your readers 
can tell me whether the earlier registers of 


the parish of Philleigh in Cornwall are still | 


in existence, and if so where. They have 
none at Philleigh earlier than 1733. A 
seventeenth-century register seems to have 
been in existence only fifty years ago. 

E. W. H. F. 


HENRY NEPEAN OF LAUNCESTON.—This 
man married at St. Stephen’s, Launceston. 
Frances Dodge, in 1683. His will is dated 
1739, and he died the following year. 
Tradition, says that he was born in 1660. 

Can any of your readers help me to 
verify the place and date of his birth and to 
trace his parentage ? 

The name is variously spelt Napean, 
Nampean, Nanspian, &c., and has been 
found in Cornwall in 1641, but only at St. 
Keverne, St. Just in Penwith, Stythians 
Gerrans and Philleigh. i. OW. i. FF. 


MELKART’s StatuE.—Larousse Diction, 
ary says, a statue of Melkart (the Tyrian- 
Hercules) was transported from Carthage 
to Rome in 146 to adorn the temple of 
nations. Can any reader of classics give me 
historic reference or evidence of this ? 

D. W. Youne. 


MARAZION.—What is the origin of this 
place-name? I have heard that it is 
connected with the Jewish slaves employed 
by the Romans in the neighbouring tin- 
mines. J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





EnsIGN OLIVER CROMWELL.—Can any 
one genealogically find a place for Oliver 
Cromwell, gent., who was made “ Ensign 
of that Company whereof William Drum- 
mond, Esq., is captain in the room of Charles 
Streeke in the Regiment of Foot commanded 
by Lord John Kerr, Aug. 1, 1727 (Irish Com. 
Regs.).” This was the old 31st Foot 
stationed in Ireland for many years at that 
period. This Oliver either died, or retired 
soon, for Charles Whitefoord was made 





**Ensn. to Capt. Willm. Drummond in room 
of Oliver Cromwel, Jan. 29, 1728” (sic, 
rightly 1728/9). Who, again, was Cromwell 
Price who was cornet in Bowles’s 12th 
Dragoons, May 12, 1728, till succeeded by 
Nicholas Price, Jan. 1, 1730/1 ? 
W. R. WILttiaMs. 
Talybont, Brecon. 


THREE CRIPPLES, FIELD LANE.—Was this 


an actual sign (‘ Oliver Twist’)? There is a 
Three Crutches near Gad’s Hill. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ALEXANDER.—Any particulars of 
Abexander, merchant in Athlone, circa 1750, 
or his descendants, are required. He is said 
to have been connected with the Pims. 

J. ARDAGH. 

49 Nansen Road, Lavender Hill, S.W.11. 


STEPHEN Hopkins: Davy MICHELL: 
Tuomas CoTEsMORE.—In the course of 
1569, during the vacancy of the see of 
Chichester, Archbishop Parker made a 
metropolitical visitation of the diocese by a 
commissary, of which an account is to be 
found in P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Eliz. Ix. 71. In 
the course of this account it is stated that 
these three priests “‘ are fostered in gentle- 
men’s houses, and run between Sussex ard 
Hampshire, and are hinderers of true religion, 
and do not minister.” 

Stephen Hopkins was educated at Eton, 
and at King’s College, Cambridge, of which 
latter College he was at one time Vice- 
Provost. He took the degree of M.A. in 
1539, and subsequently that of B.D. He 
became Rector of West Wrotham, Kent, in 
1551, and of East Wrotham in 1556, but was 
deprived of these livings early in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign and committed to the 
Fleet. In S.P. Dom. Add. Eliz., xi. 45, he 
is referred to thus :— 

‘Stephen Hopkyns, clerk, confessor (as he saith) 
to the bishop of Aquila [7.e. Alvaro de Quadra, 
Spanish Ambassador], and a daily resorter unto 
him. He was delivered out of the Fleet by the 
Queen’s Majesty’s express commandment to the 
Lord of Canterbury.” 

Is it known when he died ? 

Is anything known. about Davy Michell ? 

Thomas Cotesmore was born in Sussex, and 
was ordained acolyte at Oxford in December, 
1553. He was probably already a_ priest 
when he became rector of Poynings, Sussex, 
in 1554, where he was succeeded after de- 
privation in 1560. He took the degree of 
B.A. at Oxford in 1556, and was at one time 
chaplain, to Thomas, 9th Earl De la Warr. 
Some time after 1569 he fled abroad, but 
returned to England in 1580 and was 
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captured at Arundel, and imprisoned at 
Westminster, in the Gatehouse, July, 1580. 
He was still there in April, 1584. He pro- 
bably died in prison in 1590. (Cf. Chetham 
Society’s Publ., vol. iv., pp. Ixxxi, lxxxii.) 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ARMS ON STONE ENTABLATURE.—I should 
be very grateful if any one could tell me to 
what Hampshire family the following arms 
belonged: Vair, Crest, on a torse a bear’s head 
couped, helmet and mantlings. In the upper 
corners of the stone are the initials I. C. or 
J.C. Date probably fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. The property, Tylney Hall, at 
one time belonged to Earl Tylney. 

LEONARD (. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


THomas BaitiiE.—I seek genealogical 
details of the ancestry and marriage of 
Thomas Baillie of the East India Company’s 
Service, Bengal Presidency, who was a cadet 
in 1764, ensign in August, 1766, captain 
Dec. 4, 1772, and died Feb. 25, 1799 ; also of 
Thomas Baillie, surgeon, 1793, in Ross-shire 
Buffs (Scotch Regiment of Foot). He died 
in 1806. Also of a Colonel Thomas Baillie, 
who died in india between 1800 and 1825. 
Is it possible that one of them was a son of 
Thomas Baillie, a collateral of Lamington, 
by his wife Miss Gordon ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 

4 Temple Street, Brighton. 


JoHN WILLIAM FLETCHER.—This _per- 
sonage for a time was at the head of Lady 
Huntington’s theological college at Trefecca, 
Breconshire, but left on account of his 
Arminian views. He was on terms of 
cordial intimacy and corresponded with the 
Wesleys. Was he related to the saintly 
Rev. John Fletcher of Madeley ? Gleaned 
knowledge will be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


WILSON OF WESTMORLAND AND CUMBER- 
LAND.—Thomas Wilson, @ member of this 
family, migrated to Ireland in 1654, having 
married Mary Bewley of Woodhal. Is there 
any pedigree of the family extant which 
shows his name? He was at Dacre in 
Cumberland, apparently, before his migra- 
tion. Was Joseph Wilson, called to the 
Irish Bar, Hilary Term, 1792 (B.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1788), his great- 
grandson ? Where can I find information 
regarding the Wilson family of Edenderry, 
King’s County, Ireland ? 

H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

21 Park Crescent, Oxford. 


UNFINISHED ELEVENTH- CENTURY LAW 
CasE.—In Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
‘Diary’ (1889-1891), vol. i., p. 219, it is 
stated that Mr. Elton told him that he was 
then (February, 1890) engaged in a case not 
yet finished which had begun in the days of 
William Rufus. The question then turned 
upon the right to lands in the county of 
Durham. Can any one supply further 
particulars ? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Lichfield 


CRUSADERS’ NamMES.—The query in your 
September issue (p. 236) raises the hope 
that some reader may know if any list exists 
of those who accompanied Bishop Peter 
de Rupibus of Winchester and Bishop 
William Briwer of Exeter on the Crusade 
during which they were absent from their 
dioceses for nearly five years, 1228-1233. 
Are there any such lists preserved at Rome ? 

HucH R. WarTKIN. 

Torquay. 


Army OFFICERS’ OsiTuARY, 1727-60: 
Murray: Coivitite.—Are there any works 
or lists of monumental inscriptions, that 
would give any references to army officers 
who died between the years 1727 and 1760, 
in America or the West Indies, especially in 
Jamaica, during the Carthagena expedition, 
1741-42, and subsequent campaigns in 
America. For instance, can any one say 
who was the Lord Edward Murray pre- 
sumed to have died in Jamaica (query the 
exact date) in 1734 ; or give the precise date 
of death of John, 7th Lord Colville during 
the Carthegena expedition of 1741 ? 

W. R. Wiiiiams. 


Psruponyms.—TI shall be glad if any of 
your readers can give me the names of the 
authors who have used the following initials 
and pseudonyms :— 

An Officer of the Royal Artillery.—‘ From Sedan 

to Saarbruck.’ 1870. 

H. S.—‘ Ceylon.” 1876. 

A Russian Lady.—‘ Is Russia wrong?’ 1877. 
An Old Punjaubee.— The Punjaub and North- 
West Frontier of India.’ 1878. 

Vladimir.— The China-Japan War.’ 1896. 
A German Staff Officer.—‘ The Greco-Turkish 

War of 1897.’ 1898. 

A Real Paddy.—‘ Real Life in Ireland.’ 1904. 
Dragonof.—‘ Macedonia and the Reforms.’ 1908. 
O. E.— Iron Times with the Guards.’ 1918. 
Bartimeus.—* Naval Occasions.’ 1918. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


DaaeLte Mor.—In what county in Eng- 
land is this term given to the last week of 
| the annual village wake, to which servants 

from all parts of the country come to be 
hired I. L. 
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CuurcH Briers.—Is there any published 
work dealing with church briefs ? Is there 
any printed catalogue of the briefs in the 
British Museum, or in Lambeth Palace 
Library. Ee. 


THOMAS GREENWELL.—A person of this 
name is said to have been editor of ‘‘ a well- 
known periodical’’ in the eighties. What 
more is known of him, and what was the 
name of the periodical ? B—p. 


PannaG.—Can any philological student 
give the correct explanation of the Hebrew 
word pannag which occurs in the Book of 
Ezekiel xxvii. 17? E. S. B. 


ROMELAND, St. ALBANS.—A central por- 
tion of the city of St. Albans is known as 
Romeland, and a thoroughfare running 
through it is described in the local directory 
as Romeland Hill. When and how did this 
name arise ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Simco’s MippLEsex Monvuments.—John 
Simco, bookseller and print dealer of Air 
Street, had prepared, a large number of 
drawings of monuments, inscriptions, tombs, 
and mural tablets in the churches, &c., of 
the environs of London. P. Weddell made 
a vast collection of pencil sketches from 
which these drawings were elaborated. 
They occurred for sale at Sotheby’s, Jan. 17, 
1823, on the realization of Simco’s stock, 
and many copies had been used to extra 
illustrate Lysons’s ‘Environs.’ To col- 
lectors of London iconography they are 
quite familiar, but I seek information about 
the publications which they gave rise to, 
viz., Simeco’s ‘ Middlesex Monuments.’ 
Apparently this was a quarto, each part 
containing six plates, and only two parts 
were published, a remarkable coincidence 
with Bowack, its earlier prototype. The 
Comerford Library contained these two 
parts bound in one volume, which in 1888 
was offered for sale by that excellent topo- 
graphical bookseller, Henry Gray then of 47 
Liecester Square. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Boyer Famity.—I should be grateful 
for information with regard to the relation- 
ship (if any) of the following Boyers :— 

1. Peter Boyer, who came over at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was 
naturalised, and became a distiller at King 
Street, St. Giles. His son, Abraham, of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, citizen and cooper, was 
father of the Rev. James Boyer, born 1736, 
the Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital (1776- 
99) immortalized by Charles Lamb. 





2. Peter Boyer, minister of the gospel and 
author of ‘ History of Vaudois,’ 1692. 

3. Abel Boyer (1667-1729). The ‘ D.N.B,’ 
states that he was born at Castres, Upper 
Languedoc ; that he left France for Holland 
with an uncle, a noted Huguenot preacher, 
and came to London in 1689. He translated 
Racine’s ‘Iphigenie, and published a 
‘Dictionnaire Royal Frangais et Anglais’ 
in 1702. He died at Chelsea in 1729. 

Was Peter Boyer (2), the author of the 
‘History of the Vaudois,’ the uncle of 
Abel, and were they (or either of them) 
related to Peter (1), the grandfather of Rev. 
James Boyer ? J. R. H. 


Roya Grooms.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me what the difference was between 
Valettus Regis and Valettus Corone Regis in, 
1431, or anything bearing on the office of 
these grooms of the royal establishment ? 

J. Harvey Bioom. 


born before 


Witt1am Copr.-—He was 
1670 in Ireland ; died 1715. Where was he 
educated ? Mrs. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Cart. RoBERT Boye:  BritTisH 
PRIVATEER.—At a@ curio-shop in a remote 
provincial town I picked up ** Voyages and 
Adventures of Captain Robert Boyle, in 
Several Parts of the World, Intermixed 
with the Story of Mistress Villars, an 
English Lady, with whom he made his 
surprising Escape from Barbary... .De- 
scribing Various and Amazing Turns of 
Fortune.’ Can any reader tell me who 
was really the author or the adapter 
of this Defoe-like story. of a London 
apprentice-boy who became the captain of 
a privateer which roved, with astonishing 
profit, on both sides of the Spanish America, 
in the earliest eighteenth century ? 

NOVICE. 


Stance Terms: Oricin or.—In ‘ Letters 
from England,’ Don Manuel Alvarez Estriella 
(London: Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme, 
Paternoster Row, 1808), vol. i. p. 220, the 
author says that the origin of the term 
“please the pigs” is ‘please the Pix,” 
and that the expressions, ‘“‘the deuce,” 
“the Lord Harry,” “the living jingo,’” 
“Gor,” and ‘ Goles””’ were pagan divinities 
whom the early English Celts probably 
worshipped. Is this Spanish imagination, 
or was some playful Teuton pulling the 
gentleman’s leg ? 

(Canon) E. R. NEvILu. 

Dunedin, N.Z. : 
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FREMLAND, Essex, AND GUNPOWDER 
Prot.—In ‘A History of the Gunpowder 
Plot,’ by Philip Sidney, p. 212, it says: 
** Baynham seems to have been sent to Rome 
as the result of the deliberations of Garnet, 
Catesby and Mounteagle, when meeting 
together at Fremland (Essex) in July, 
1605.”” Where is Fremland, Essex ? 

G. H. W. 


“Xir’’: WHO was HE ?—Mr. Austin 
Knight sketched a statue of him in 1918 at 
the ‘ Hollands,” Langton, near Tunbridge 
Wells. There is another image similar at 
Felixstowe ; also, there was a third sold at 
an, auction sale, I believe, in Lewes in 1918. 
Any informaticn beyond this I should 
greatly appreciate. | W. WiLts CLINTON. 

126 Inchmery Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


-Brett TAVERN, Broap STREET, BRSTOL.— 
‘Bristol, Past and Present,’ says it was 
built in 1569 by John Willis, the Chamber- 
lain, and Latimer records that it was 
‘accidentally burnt down in 1672. Other 
particulars would be thankfully received. 
‘The exact site is specially desired. 

Won. SANIGAR. 

205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 


TRANSLATIONS WANTED. — Where can I 
‘obtain reliable translations of the following ? 
‘Book of Adam’; ‘Book of Enoch’; 
‘Secrets of Enoch’; ‘Great Announce- 
ment,’ Simon Magus; ‘Strometeis,’ Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus; Writings of Philo, 
‘Origen, Irenzeus, Papias, Eusebius. 

J. SHAKESPEAR, Lieut.-Col. 

14 Alexandra Court, Maida Vale, W.9. 


J. J. Kiermscumipt.—I have several 
‘engravings by this engraver. Who was he ? 
They contain in one or two cases some 
writing in what is apparently old German, 
and appear to be at least two hundred years 
old. H. W. B. 


“Now THeN!’’—What is the earliest 


Collection, B.M. Were they father and son ? 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
kindly tell me. Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists of the English School ’ throws no light 
on the subjeét. George’s surname is occa- 
sionally spelt Shepheard. Pxi~ip NORMAN. 


GAVELACRE: PLACE-NAME.—Can any of 
your correspondents kindly help me in the 
following matter ? 

I have some property in Hampshire, on 
the river Test, part of which (including the 
house) is. called Gavelacre. What is the 
meaning and origin of this name, which 
dates back to medieval times? It has 
of late frequently been transformed into 
Gravelacre, but this is an obvious corruption. 
All the old documents spell it Gavelacre, and 
a large shallow on Bransbury Common, just 
below my land, is locally called Galacre 
Shallow. 

Could the name have any connexion with 
the law of Gavelkind —which, however, 
does not prevail in Hampshire—or with 
‘ gavel,” an old name for an auctioneer’s 
hammer ? I should be grateful for any 
suggestion. R. K. Hopeson. 

arthill, Aberdeenshire. 


Davip PowEtt. (See 108. x. 125.)—Who 
was the David Powell, an English priest at 
Brussels, who was in receipt of 121 florins 
a year from Philip II. about 1575? See 
‘ Messager des Sciences Historiques ’ (Gand, 
1865), p. 286 note. 





JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Can any one kindly tell me where the words 
quoted below are to be found? I believe they are 
by Rossetti, but cannot find them in my edition 
of his works. 

If you were April’s lady, 

And I were Lord in May, 

We’d throw for Spring with flow’rs, 

If you were April’s lady, 

Anda I were Lord in May. 








known case of these two adverbs being used 
together in the sense which they now bear ? | 
H. W. B. 


GroRGE SHEPHERD appears to have 
belonged to a family of artists who did topo- 
graphical work. There are many water | 
colours of old London buildings executed | 
by him during the earlier years of the | 
nineteenth century (about 1800-30), and | 
they are good records. Thomas Hosmer | 
Shepherd did a vast number of topographical | 
‘drawings of a similar kind between, say, 1820 
#@nd 1855, some of them are in the Crace 





people wil 


passes over it, 


Bath. C. Linco. 

2. Know’st thou not their language and their 
ways? RoLanpD AUSTIN. 
Gloucester Public Library. 


3. Thoreau concludes chap. viii. of Walden ( ‘ The 
Village’) with this passage between quotation 
marks : 

“You who govern public affairs, what need have 
you to employ punishments? Love virtue, and the 

Pe virtuous. The virtues of a superior 
man are like the wind the virtues of a common 
man are like the grass; the grass, when the wind 
bends.”’ 


Can any of your readers tell me the author? 
F. PAGE. 
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Replies. 


COORG STATE: 
STRANGE TALE OF A PRINCESS. 


(12 S. v. 264.) 


TuE history of this princess is very interesting 
and well authenticated. The account quoted 
by the querist is incorrect in many important 
details, and the only mystery in the case 
was the fate of Col. C. 

Princess Gouramma, daughter of the 
ex-Rajah of Coorg, who was born in 1841, 
had been adopted, in accordance with her 
father’s earnest wishes, by Queen, Victoria 
and placed by her under the charge of .Mrs. 
Drummond, who, however, in a few years’ 
time found she did not like the responsibility 
and begged to be relieved. 

Sir Charles Phipps, Queen Victoria’s 
Comptroller of the Household, then applied 
to my mother, the late Lady Arthur Lennox, 
to know whether she would undertake to 
replace her, and in August and September 
of the year 1852 the Rajah came to see her 
several times in Hans Place, first of all with 
a Mr. Ramsay and afterwards with his 
interpreter, and he also brought the little 
princess to see us. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of her ; we were all charmed with her 
and thought her very pretty. Her mother 


was of Circassian descent and she had in- | 


herited her looks. She was in Indian dress 
and had on many jewels, chiefly pearls, and 
a bracelet given by Queen Victoria. I havea 
little picture of her in full dress. 

My mother wisely thought the responsi- 
bility too great as she had a young family of 
her own and refused the offer, greatly to 
the disappcintment of myself and sisters. 

Lady Login, one of the old Scotch family — 
the Campbells of Kinloch—and wife of the 
well-known Sir John, Login, of Indian fame, 
then undertook the charge, greatly to 
Queen Victcria’s satisfaction, and to the 
happiness and welfare of the little princess. 
Queen Victoria always took the greatest 
interest in her and was anxious that she 
should marry the late Dhuleep Singh ; but 
although this did not meet with his ideas, 
he helped to promote her marriage with his 
friend Col. Campbell, Lady Login’s brother, 
which marriage took place in 1860. Col. 
Campbell was a handsome man, and very 
popular and the union, was quite the reverse 
of “unhappy,” the only drawback being the 
princess’s health; she was always delicate 





and her short-term of happiness ended in. 
1864, when she died of consumption at the 
age of 23. Their daughter never “dis- 
appeared’ and was not “secretly mur- 
dered.” In obedience to her dying mother’s 
last request, which met with the full approvab 
of Queen Victoria, she was brought up by 
Lady Login, and in 1882, when, she was 21, 
she married Capt. H. G. Yardley. I know 
nothing further about her and have often. 
wished that I did. 

The mystery about Col. Campbell was as 
follows: Less than three years after his 
wife’s death he left his lodging in Jermyn 
Street one day, carrying a small hand-bag, 
and from that day to this no trace of him 
was said to have been found. Unfortunately,. 
Lady Login, who had seen him three days 
before, did not hear that he was missing for 
some time and, I believe, it was nearly three 
months before the case was put into the 
hands of the police, who had no doubt that 
it was foul play for plunder. His wife’s 
jewels disappeared at the same time and it 
seemed probable that they were in the 
hand-bag that he was carrying. 

Amongst the published letters of Queen 
Victoria is one to Lord Dalhousie alluding 
to the proposed marriage of the Princess of 
Coorg, and Her Majesty writes: ‘‘ Though still 
childish for her age (she is nearly 14), she is 
pretty, lively, intelligent, and going on 
satisfactorily in her education.”’ This’ was 
written in 1854. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


The marriage of Princess Victoria Gour- 
amma of Coorg is referred to in ‘Sir John 
Login and Duleep Singh,’ by Lady Login. 
The princess married Col. John Campbell, 
Madras Army, brother of Lady Login, and. 
died in 1864, aged 23. It should not be 
difficult to find an account of Col. C.’s dis- 
appearance—perhaps ‘The Times Indexes ° 
subsequent to 1864 will help. It is news to: 
me that the child also disappeared. Appar- 
ently she was left in Lady Login’s care. 

A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 

8 Albert Court, Kensington, S. W.7. 


The strange tale is told also in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. ‘Coorg.’ In 
The Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1864, is" 
recorded the death on Mar. 30, at the house of 
her husband, Col. John Campbell, in George 
Street, Portman Square, of Her Highness 
the Princess Victoria Gouramma of.jCoorg, 
god-daughter of the Queen, and an account 
of her life from The Morning Post is appended.- 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. |} 
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Joun WItson, BOOKSELLER (12 S. v. 237, 
277).—In answer to Mr. Oscar BERRY’S 
note, I should gladly welcome any con- 
elusive solution of this long-vexed question. 
Meanwhile, I must beg leave to refer him 
to the statement of a valued contributor 
to these columns, Mr. WM. JAGGARD, who, 
at 10 S. iv. 229 (“‘O, for a Booke’’) says 
that he transcribed the lines referred to 
from a collection of early English poems 
and ballads of which he retained no record, 
and that he sent them to Mr. Ireland “ for 
inclusion in his ‘ Enchiridion,’ ’’ where they 
appear. The collection mentioned has not 
been traced; and, as the “ obscurity sur- 
rounding the printed source’’ is conceded 
by Mr. JaccarpD, I submit that, in the 
circumstances, the claim of Mr. John Wilson, 
as presented by me at 10S. ix. 192, and 
repeated in ‘A Bookman’s Budget,’ 1917, 
pp. 105-6, at least deserves consideration, 
though I am open to conviction. 

I learn from a Brooklyn. correspondent, 
Mr. R. Kleiner, that the lines have been 
ascribed, in America, to the ingenious Mr. 
Eugene Field, who, ‘in the late eighties,” 
printed them ih The Chicago Morning News. 
The “ late eighties,’ however, would be after 
the date of the ‘ Enchiridion,’ 1882. 

They also figure in another book-plate, 
being worked into the background of the 
beautiful and elaborate example designed 
by Mr. Hugh Thomson for Mr. Ernest 
Brown, a facsim‘le of which is given at 
p. 111 of my ‘ De Libris,’ Macmillan, 1908. 

Austin Dosson. 


Possibly I can shed a little light on the 
quotation under notice: “‘O for a booke, 
and a shadie nooke,” as I supplied it, with 
several others, to Alexander Ireland, in or 
about 1881, and I still have, I fancy, some 
letters from him on the subject, but being 
-over &@ hundred miles from home I must rely 
for the moment upon memory. 

The verses were repeatedly used by my 
antiquarian, friend, the late Thomas Simmons, 
upon the titles of his lists of old books, in the 
late seventies and eighties of the last century. 
He also used them, printed in red and black, 
‘on his invoices at that time. During ten 
years (1881-91) I supplied Simmons with 
some hundreds, or thousands, of bookish 
‘quotations, used as running headlines on 
the pages of his frequent catalogues. I have 
the impression he told me he obtained the 
‘quotation under review from a fragment of 
‘an Elizabethan book of verse he purchased, 
4an a very large collection of black-letter 
‘books. about 1878 or 1879, from one of the 





tall houses at the top of Newbold Terrace 
Leamington. When I get access to my 
collection I can give the exact year Simmons 
first published the verses, which date may 
settle whether he or Wilson first printed 
them in modern, years. 

If the composition is as old as it purports, 
the spelling obviously places its original date 
as 1592, or earlier, rather than anywhere so 
late as 1670. W. JAGGARD, Capt. 

Central Re istry, Repatriation Records, 

inchester. 


New CoLieGE, Oxrorp: HEREDITARY 
ScHoLarRsHip (12 S. v. 118).—OBSERVER 
cites the instance of two members of the 
Haldane family, father and son, being 
fellows of the same college, and states that 
he is not aware of any other similar in- 
stance. The sister University, Cambridge, 
supplies a still more remarkable instance 
of hereditary scholarship, one extending over 
three successive generations, which, I think, 
may well be a record. In my somewhat 
lengthy account of the Rev. Robert Uvedale, 
LL.D., the well-known, seventeenth-century 
scholar and botanist, in ‘N. & Q.’ 12 8S. 
ii. 361, et seqg., I drew attention to the fact 
that he obtained the law fellowship of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in competition 
with Mr. Newton (afterwards Sir Isaac), 
and that his son Robert was also a 
fellow of the same college and D.D. of that 
University, and that his grandson, the third 
Robert and cleric in succession, held the 
same distinctions. The holding of these 
fellowships in the same college, for three 
successive generations from father to son, 
is an instance of hereditary scholarship, 
I think, unlikely to be surpassed. 

I may add that his great-grandson, 
another clerical Robert, was also a member 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, though not a 
fellow of that college. 

J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THAMES TUNNELS (12 S. v. 181).—I have 
in my possession @ very curious coloured 
transparency of the ‘Brunel's Tunnel.’ It 
is contained in a wooden box of perhaps 
one foot diameter, with an elongated ex- 
tension, terminating in an orifice to look 
through, with a lens, which gives a very fine 
view, in perspective, of the transparency 
of the tunnel when, the slide at the end of 
the box is removed, and the box held before 
a light or a window. The view of the tunnel 
is painted in colours on a removable slide. 
It shows a man on, horseback and a peasant 
in the space for vehicles, and a couple of the 
gentry walking on the raised side-walk—all, 
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of course, in the costume of that period. 
It is really beautiful as well as curious. It 
was brought to America by my grandfather, 
Samuel Doggett, on one of his trips to 
England and Scotland in 1831 and 1837, 
together with many other interesting articles. 
Accompanying it is a curious little book 
(54 in. by 4 in.), with the following title :— 

‘Sketches of the works for the tunnel under the 
Thames from Rotherhithe to Wapping. Published 
by Messrs. Harvev and Darton, 55 Gracechurch 
Street ; and C. Tilt, St. Bride’s Avenue, 86 Fleet 
Street. Printed by the Philanthropic Society, St. 
George's Fields, 1829. 
It contains engravings and folding sketches 
and maps, and cost 2s. 6d. I have also a 
large single sheet descriptive of the tunnel, 
dated March, 1841, and another small single 
sheet dated 1827, both illustrated with 
woodcuts. I would be pleased to furnish 
further information, if desired. 

Wittram F. Crarts. 
69 Cypress Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


An account of the proposed tunnel in 1798 
from Gravesend to Tilbury is given in R. P. 
Cruden’s ‘ History of Gravesend,’ pp. 456-65. 
It contains the detailed estimates of Dodd, 
the originator, as to the cost of the tunnel, 
gives the names of the committee formed, 
particulars of the Act of Parliament obtained, 
and an account of the experiments and the 
cause of the failure of the concern. Clarke’s 
criticisms are also alluded to. The last 


report made to the proprietors was presented: 


at a meeting on March 3, 1803, and the last 
annual election of the committee took place 


in 1806. G. H. W. 


Capt. B. Grant (12 S. v. 238).—In the 
index of ‘ The Waterloo Roll Call,’ by Charles 
Dalton, 1890, there is no mention of B. 
Grant. (The index of ‘The Roll Call’ 
concerns officers only.) Nor does he appear 
in the indexes of the Army Lists of 1811 and 
1816. However, in that of 1834, p. 260, 
there is Bernard Grant, ensign in the 71st 
(Highland) Regiment—date of commission, 
Dec. 28, 1832. His name bears the mark 
of the Waterloo Medal. In the 1842 List, 
p. 278, he appears, with the said mark, as 
quarier-master of the 82nd Regiment, date 
of commission Aug. 28, 1835; the date of 
his ensign’s commission in the army as above. 

From the above it may, I think, be 
assumed that at the battle of Waterloo he 
was in the ranks. J. H. Stocqueler, in his 
* Military Encyclopedia,’ 1853, writes : ‘‘ The 
quartermaster is almost invariably pro- 
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rank of quartermaster-serjeant or serjeant- 
major.” There are nine Grants in the 
index of ‘ The Waterloo Roll Call,’ of whom 
none has a Christian name with the initial B. 
Of these Sir Colquhoun Grant, Staff, lieut.- 
colonel, 15th Light Dragoons, and Capt. 
Wm. Alex. Grant, 7ist Regiment, are marked. 
‘** Wounded,” and Capt. Wm. Charles Grant, 
92nd Regiment, ‘‘ Killed.” Also, p. 226 of 
the ‘ Roll Call,’ in the short list of ‘ Non- 
commissioned Officers at Waterloo who: 
afterwards received Commissions,’ is Charles 
Grant, 23rd Regiment, ‘* severely wounded: 
at Quatre Bras whilst serving in the ranks. 
Was Acting Quarter-Master to the Grenadier 
Guards in Canada in 1838-39. Appointed 
Quarter-Master to the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 
July 5,1844. Retired on half pay with rank 
of captain, in 1854,” &e. 

If this Charles Grant was a private (all 
the others in the list are non-commissioned 
officers) it is strange that Bernard Grant, 
who must have been either a non-com- 
missioned officer or a private, is omitted. 
Whether Quarter-Master Bernard Grant re- 
tired with rank of captain I do not know. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


REFERENCES TO WorKS WANTED (12 8. 
v. 265).—See J. A. Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Latina mediz et infime aetatis,’ tom. iii., 
p. 203, col. 1, under ‘ Henricus de Hassia, 
senior.’ It is stated here that his ‘ Ques- 
tiones XX XIII. de Contractibus et de ordine 
Censuum ’ were printed in the appendix to 
Gerson’s ‘ Opera’ at Cologne in 1484. 

On page 49, col. 2, of the same section of 
the ‘ Bibliotheca,’ in the article on Gerson, 
the Cologne volume referred to above is 
said to have been published four years 
earlier than the three volume edition of 
Gerson’s Works that appeared in 1488, and 
to be as it were a fourth volume to it, 
although containing nothing of Gerson’s, 
but writings of other learned men who wrote 
about the same time and on similar topics. 
Five names are mentioned, among them 
being Henricus de Hassia and Henricus de 
Hoita, the second subject of Mr. O’BRIEN’S 
query. ¢ 

In the ‘Beihefte zum Centralblatt fur 
Bibliothekswesen,’ vol. i, Leipzig, 1888-9, 
is an, article by F. W. E. Roth on the 
Bibliography of Henricus Hembuch de 
Hassia dictus de Langenstein. (How the 
cataloguer must execrate medizval authors !) 
According to this the ‘Tractatus de con- 
tractibus ’ beginning ‘‘In sudore vultus tut 


‘noted from the ranks, having risen through| vesceris pane tuo” is printed in, Gerson’s 


the various non-commissioned grades to the 


‘Opera,’ Cologne, 1483, and is found in 
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numerous manuscripts, a list with the press 
marks being given. The ‘Tractatus de 
contractibus inter ementes et vendentes,’ 
beginning ‘‘Honorabilibus magne discre- 
ciones,”’ &c., is said to exist only in manu- 
scripts. | 

The ‘Tractatus de contractibus’ of 
Heinrich von Oytta is said: by the ‘ Allge- 
meine Deutsche Biographie’ to be printed 
in vol. iv. of Gerson’s Works (apparently 
the 1483 (1484) book described above). 
According to Fabricius’ ‘ Bibliotheca,’ iii. 
210, col. 2, it was also published separately, 
but no details are given. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The Catalogus Bibliothece Bodlejane, 
Oxonii, 1843, vol. secundum, page 141 
(sub: Gersonus (Joannes), Cancellarius 
Parisiensis) contains the titles of four 
different Tractatus, 4to, Col. Ulv. Zell. 
s.a., and Tractatus varii, 4to, s.l. et a., to 
which the foot-note at p. 18 of Roscher’s 
work quoted and Henricus de Hassia’s 
‘Tractatus de Contractibus et de Origine 
Censuum ’—two misprints of this title 
corrected—may possibly refer. HIS. 


‘Trae VILLAGE BiacksmitTH’ (12 S.v. 211, 
248).—The smithy mentioned by Long- 
fellow in his poem, ‘The Village Black- 
smith,’ stood on the west side of Brattle 
Street, between Story Street and Farwell 
Place in Cambridge, Mass., U.S. The poet 
assed it in his walks between his home and 

arvard College, where he was a professor. 
In his diary of Oct. 5, 1839, we read: 
“Written a new Psalm of Life. It is ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith.’ ’’ A year later, Oct. 25, 
1840, in a letter to his father, he says: 
“T have written a kind of a ballad on a 
blacksmith. A song of praise to our 
ancestor of Newbury.” In The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine of New York, November, 
1840, vol. xvi. p. 419, the poem was first 
printed. ; 

The blacksmith shop disappeared years 
ago, but the “spreading chestnut tree” 
was allowed to remain, standing outside of 
the curbstone till, in May, 1876, it was 
declared to be an obstruction in the high- 
way and was cut down, the poet vainly 
expostulating against the act. Prof. and 

rs. E, N. Horsford saved the wood, 
however, which was made into a chair, 
finished in imitation of ebony, from a design 
furnished by W. P. P. Longfellow, the 
poet’s nephew, and presented by ..the 
children of Cambridge to the poet, on the} 
anniversary of his birthday, Feb. 27, 1879. 
This occasioned the poem, ‘From My Arm- | 














irefers to the same smithy. 


Chair.’ A tablet has been placed in the 
sidewalk near the site of the tree. 

It may be of interest to add that James 
Russell Lowell in his poem ‘An Indian 
Summer Reverie’ (1840?) stanzas 34-35), 
The smith’s 
name was Dexter Pratt. Though born in 
South Framingham, Mass., 1799, he was 
for a long time a resident of Cambridge, and 
was buried in that city at Mount Auburn, 
with his wife Rowena Houghton. 

Epwarp DENHAM. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Dexter Pratt, the ‘‘ village blacksmith,’” 
resided on Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass.,. 
and plied his trade hard by in @ smithy 
‘“‘under a spreading chestnut tree.’ The 
house, erected in 1811, was acquired by 
Pratt in 1827, and is still standing, but the 
smithy and the chestnut tree no longer 
exist. The figure of Dexter Pratt is one 
of those represented in low relief on the 
Longfellow Memorial in Longfellow Park, 
Cambridge. E. Basit Lupron. 

10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The original of the “smith” in the poeny 
is said to have been, Henry Francis Moore, @ 
blacksmith in the neighbouring town of 
Medford, Massachusetts, whom Longfellow 
often visited and was fond of chatting with. 

Wiriram FRANCIS CRAFTS. ~ 

69 Cypress Street. Brookline, Massachusetts. 


‘THE TRAGEDY OF NERO’ AND ‘PIso’s 
Consprracy’ (12 S. v. 254).—Mr. Niconn 
attributes to Langbaine and to the authors 
of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica ’ an error into 
which they did not fall. These writers do- 
not suggest that ‘Piso’s Conspiracy’ is 
identical with lee’s ‘Nero, Emperor of 
Rome.’ 

Langbaine says, in that part of the 
‘Dramatick Poets’ which deals with un- 
known authors: ‘“ Piso’s Conspiracy... .is 
only the Tragedy of Nero (before men- 
tion’d),”’ &c. This statement does not refer 
to Lee’s tragedy, which was not by an. 
unknown, author and was duly attributed to 
Lee on p. 324. It refers to an unknown 
author’s ‘Nero’s Tragedy’ mentioned on 
p. 542, but omitted from the index to the 
book—an omission which may possibly 
have misled your correspondent. .Lang- 
baine says that this play was mentioned by 
Kirkman (viz., in 1671), thus showing that 
it was an earlier play than Lee’s. 

In the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ (1812) it 
is stated that ‘ Piso’s Conspiracy ’ is no more 
than the ‘ Tragedy of Nero,’ a little altered 
(iii. 157), and that the latter play was 
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anonymous and was printed in 1624 (iii. 76), 
a date about twenty-nine years before Lee 
was born, and about fifty years before his 
‘first play was produced. 

‘The Tragedy of Nero,’ 1624, which Mr. 
Fleay (‘ Chronicle,’ ii. 84, 334) suspected to 
‘be the work of May, has not lain neglected. 
It was reprinted by Mr. Bullen in ‘Old 
English Plays ’ (1882), and it is also included 
in the volume entitled ‘Nero and Other 
Plays’ in the ‘“ Mermaid Series.’’ Two 
copies of the version printed in 1676 appear 
in the British Museum Catalogue under the 
heading of Piso. GEORGE NEWALL. 


LucrEN BONAPARTE: PRISONER IN ENG- 
LAND (12 8S. v. 236).—Lucien Bonaparte 
did not stay at Ludlow Castle whilst a 
prisoner in England as the following ex- 
tracts show. 

The Annual Register for 1811, under date 
Jan. 3, has the following :— 

‘* Madame Lucien Buonaparte, with her family, 
and a numerous train of servants, arrived at 
Ludlow on Wednesday, the 3rd, having per- 
formed the journey from Plymouth in a week. 
Lucien removed on the preceding day from the 
inn, to Lord Powis’s residence in that town, 
called Dinham House ; his Lordship’s seat in the 
neighbourhood (Stone House) being found too 
emall for the reception of so numerous a suite. 
It is believed they will remain at Ludlow during 
several months.” 

Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ vol. xiii. (Shropshire), 
published in 1813, states that Ludlow 
Castle ‘‘has long remained a total and 
absolute ruin,’ so that it could not have 
been habitable at that time. Mention is 
made of Lucien Buonaparte’s stay in the 
town, but the place of residence is not 
stated. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The statement by Madame Junot is not 
correct. I was certain that Ludlow Castle 
was not inhabitable in 1810; but in order 
that I might be able to answer the question 
eorrectly, I communicated with my friend, 
Mr. H.T. Weyman, F.S.A.,of Ludlow, who 
has a thorough knowledge of facts con- 
nected with the Castle. I give the substance 
of his reply to me. 

Lucien Bonaparte was captured by an 
English Cruiser when on his way to the 
Dnited States of America in 1810. He was 
brought to England, and in December, 1810, 
was lodged, as a prisoner, in Dinham House, 
Ludlow. (The Castle being then practically 
@ruin.) He was placed under the charge of 
Col. Knyvett Leighton about Dec. 17. 

Dinham House, belonging to Lord Powis, 





“was chosen as Lucien’s residence, because 


the Stone House, Onibury (now Stokesay 
Court) and another house, Lymore, were 
not in good enough state for so distinguished 
a prisoner. He remained at Ludlow, with 
his family, until June, 1811. He bought a 
house called Thorngrove in June, 1811, 
and went to live there with his family. 

Col. Leighton has left it on record that he 
had no easy time with his charge, who was 
discontented with his life at Ludlow. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


GENDER oF ‘‘DisH” IN LATIN (12 §, 
v. 266).—1. Pape (1880) and Liddell 
and Scott (1890) give the Greek word as 
pafovdunos, masculine, regarding it as an 
adjective in agreement with kv«Aos or mivaé, 
An examination, however, of the passages 
in Greek literature to which they refer shows 
that in all instances but one the gender is un- 
determined, the word occurring in a case 
where it could be equally masculine or 
neuter. 

The one exception is in the ‘Corpus In- 
scriptionum Grecarum,’ 2852, 51, a reference 
given only by Liddell and Scott, where 
pafovouos xpvrovs is said to be found. 
This would seem at first sight to settle the 
question. But if any one takes the trouble 
to look at the inscription carefully he will 
see that the statement in Liddell and Scott 
is wrong. The words are paovopov xpuoodr, 
They are in a long list of objects dedicated 
by Seleucus II. in 243 B.c. in the temple of 
Apollo at Didyma, and the separate items, 
of which the pafovdpov xpvootv is one, are 
expressed in the nominative. Moral: Test 
all references. What a dictionary says is 
not (conclusive) evidence. 

2. In the three passages (Varro, Horace, 
and Nemesianus) quoted by dictionaries for 
the Latinised form of the word, the gerder 
is again undetermined. But the Commen- 
tator Cruquianus on Hor. Sat. II. viii. 86 
writes: ‘‘ Mazonomus genus est lancis 
capacioris,”’ &c. 

There appears then to be no_ purely 
literary instance in Greek or Latin to deter- 
mine the usage as regards gender. The 
evidence of the inscription in 243 points to 
the neuter, and the Latin scholiast, take him 
for what he is worth, to the masculine. 

But that the practice as regards what is 
known as gender was not always as consistent 
as seems sometimes to be thought is shown 
by the existence of BépBitos as both mascu- 
line and feminine and BdpPirov, neuter. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 
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Mr. FostER PALMER alludes to an attempt 
to turn the nursery rhyme ‘ Hey, Diddle- 
Diddle ’ into Latin, and is puzzled to find an 
equivalent for “dish.” He suggests the 
uncommon, word mazonomus. Apparently 
he is not aware that the lines in question 
have been, cleverly translated in, the ‘ Arun- 
dines Cami,’ by the Rev. H. Drury,who has 
employed the word lanx, lancis (akin to the 
Greek zAcé) for a broad or flat dish. As an 
amusing specimen of ingenuity his lines are 
worth quoting :— 

Hei didulum—atque iterum didulum! Felisque 
Fidesque ! 
Vacea super Lune cornua prosiluit. 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi; 

Abstulit et turpi /ana cochleare fu a. 

Has the word mazonomus any connexion, with 
““mazer,” or ‘maser,’ a bowl? or is the 
resemblance merely accidental ? There is 
an instructive note on, this word in the 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ (p. 328), but 
too long for quotation here. 

J. E. Harrine. 


DISCOVERIES IN Corns (12 S. iii. 449; 
v. 195).—The Manchester Evening News, 
Monday, July 7, 1919, contains the following 
discovery, under the heading ‘ Facts and 
Comments * :— 

‘**1,800-YEARS Oxup Corn. 

“A workman who was employed making exea- 
vations in Corporation Road, Grimsby, dug up an 
old coin, which he exchanged for a pint of beer at 
a public-house. 

“The manager of the latter sent the coin to the 
British Museum for classification. A report re- 
ceived on Saturday from the curator describes the 
coin as a brass Sestertius, of the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian, period A.D. 69-79. The coin is in a good 
state of preservation, and of considerable interest 
and value to collectors.” 

The same paper of Friday, Aug. 29, 
contains the following under ‘ Ancient 
Trish Coins Found’ :— 

‘An interesting discovery was made yesterday 
by some drainage workers outside Mullingar, where 
a subterranean passage was unearthed. In it some 
ancient Irish gold coins and cooking utensils, dating 
back to pagau times, were found.” 

Frep L. Tavargk, 


GrorRGE DyER: Portrair (12 8. v. 237, 
275).—There is an excellent picture of 
“Amicus redivivus” in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, with his dog; but not ‘‘ Tobit,” 
the dog called by Lamb ‘ Nobit,”’ from the 
uncertainty of Dyer’s feedings. 

A photograph was made for one of the 
Charles Lamb dinners, and, no doubt, 
& copy could be easily obtained from the 

useum. GEORGE WHERRY. 

The Union Scciety, Cambridge. 





Piano LEGs 1n TROUSERS (12 S. v. 261),.— 
In my boyhood at Castle*'Acre in Norfolk 
1 was taken by my aunts.to tea with two 
maiden, ladies, ana was very astonished to 
find the piano legs draped in muslin, and 
also to see small skirts of tissue paper 
pasted on, nude figures in some oil paintings 
of classical scenes. I well remember being 
told this was done because “‘ naked legs 
were indecent.” J. Harvey Broom. 


The ‘‘limbs”’ of pianos were sometimes 
entrousered during the sixties of last cen- 
tury. The garments were of muslin, and 
I think they were gathered in at the ankles 
by bands of ribbon. In this country it was 
probably an, idea of decoration, rather than 
of delicacy that produced the atrocity. 
Soon came a time when, everything had to 
be draped or trimmed. German house- 
wives had frills along their pantry shelves... 

Sr. SwITHIN.- 


ELEPHANT: OLIPHANT (12 S. v. 238).— 
Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames’ gives Oliphant as being a 
nickname for ‘‘ the elephant,’ no doubt, a 
complimentary allusion to the big, burly 
physique of the bearer. 

Lower, in ‘Patronymica Britannica, 
quotes several authorities on the derivation 
of the name Oliphant, as follows :— 

‘*Kelham and Halliwell give Olifaunt, Anglo- 
Norman, an elephant. Chaucer in his rime of 
‘ Sir Thopas,’ says :— 

There came a gret geaunt, 

His name was sire Oliphaunt, 

A perilous man of dede. 
Tyrwhitt considers the word to mean elephanty- 
which he thinks a suitable name for a giant. 
It is remarkable, however, that in Anglo-Saxon 
olfend signifies a camel, and therefore that 
useful animal may, equally with the more pon- 
derous brute, assert its claim to the honour of 
having surnamed this family. Some of the 
Oliphants bear an elephant’s head as their crest,. 
but this may be a mere blunder.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Whether or not the Hebrew aleph, the- 
first letter of the Jewish alphabet, which 
signifies an ‘ox,’ or “leader,” gave rise 
through a Pheenician or Punic tongue to the 
Greek éAéfas and its Latin translation, 
it eventually produced Eng. “ elephant ”’ ; 
but the Old French, Mid. Eng. and Dutch: 
forms of the word are olifant and olifaunt. 

In Anglo-Saxon elpend (sometimes elp and 
ylp), an elephant, is very apt to be mistaken: 
for olfend, a camel; so it is quite on the 
cards that some Oliphant families owe their 
surname to the latter source. 

N. W. Hitt. 
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**Oxup Lapy oF THREADNEEDLE STREET ”’ 
{12 S. v. 238).—The genesis of the applica- 
tion of this name to the Bank of England 
was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ (5S. ii. 229, 291), 
1874. For the benefit of those who have not 
-access to those references I’ may quote from 
a letter from Mr. William Platt of the 
«Conservative Club on the subject :— 

‘““A vulgar name given to the directors of the 
Bank of England by William Cobbett, proprietor 
of The Polstical Register, because they endeavoured, 
with their financial boom, to stem the Atlantic 
waves of national progress. ‘This figure of speech 
-was founded upon an anecdote introduced by the 
Rev. Sydney Smith in an address upon the Reform 
‘Bill delivered at Taunton on or about the llth of 
October, 1881.” 

Sydney Smith’s story —too long to quote— 
described the fruitless efforts of a Mrs. 
Partington to repulse the Atlantic waves 
with a mop on the occasion of a flood at 
Sidmouth. WILLouGcHBY MAyYcocK. 


““A silver curl-paper that I myself took 
-off the shining locks of the ever-beautiful 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street [a bank 
note]’’ (Dickens’s ‘ Dr. Marigold’). Brewer, 
in his ‘Phrase and Fable,’ says Thread- 
needle may be @ corruption of Thryddanen 
or Thryddenal Street , third street from 
Chepesyde; or Thrigneedle (three needle 
street), from the three needles which the 
Needlemakers’ Company bore in their arms. 
It begins from the Mansion House and 
therefore the Bank stands in it. M.A. 


Emerson’s ‘EnGiisH Traits’ (12 S. 
v. 234, 275).— 

11. These are nicknames given in America 
to the inhabitants of the States of Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin respectively. Hoosier 
is said by some to be a corruption of a slang 
term, husher, which meant a bully; by 
others as being due to the curiosity of the 
early settlers in asking newcomers the 
question, ‘‘Who you, or they, are,’ and 
where they come from. For familiar names 
given to the various American States see 
*The New International Encyclopedia,’ s.v. 
‘States, Popular names of.’ 

N. W. Hr. 


19. See Sir N. W. Wraxall’s ‘ Historical 
Memoirs,’ part i., ed. 1904, p. 190 :— 


‘*His [Rodney’s] person was more elegant than 
seemed to become his rough profession. There 
was even something that approached to delicacy 
and effeminacy in his figure : but no man manifested 
a more temperate and steady courage in Action. 
had the honour to live in great personal intimacy 
with him, and have often heard him declare that 
superiority to fear was not in him the physical effect 





of constitution; on the contrary, no man being 
more sensible by nature to that passion than him- 
self: but that he surmounted it from the considera- 
tions of honor and public duty.” 
This is clearly Emerson’s source. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 


ASTERTION FLOWERS (12 S. v. 267).—] 
think that there need be no doubt as to the 
editor’s suggestion of ‘“‘nasturtium.” Two 
entirely different plants are so called: 
(1) water-cress (Nasturtium officinale) and 
allied species; (2) the garden nasturtium 
with showy yellow flowers (Tropewolum majus), 
called by Larkinson Nasturtium indicum or 
Indian cress, and he speaks of the leaves 
being used instead of ordinary cresses 
because the taste is somewhat sharp and 
agreeing thereto. The ‘N.E.D.’ has a 
quotation from Mrs. Glasse, ‘Cookery,’ 
vi. 98: “A few nasturtium flowers stuck 
here and there look pretty.’”’ The form 
*astertion ’’ is due to loss of initial n, as 
in ‘apron,’ originally ‘‘naperon,”’ and the 
substitution of the common English -on for 
the Latin -um. Js Ds 


In working-class districts of Bristol the 
nasturtium is frequently referred to as 
astertion or stertion. Wm. SANIGAR. 


Buiuecoat ScHoors (12 8S. v. 126, 158, 
218).—There was, thirty years ago, a 
Bluecoat school at Ipswich. Its original 
title was the Charity Schools of Greycoat 
Boys and Bluecoat Girls, but the costume 
had been changed, and the scholars were 
known as ‘“ Bluecoat boys.’ They wore a 
quaint costume consisting of a swallow- 
tailed cutaway coat of dark blue, with white 
metal buttons, blue knee breeches, with 
white wool stockings, shoes, and tall hats, 
like a plebeian form of the Eton “ topper.” 
The Bluecoat girls, I think, wore dark blue 
dresses, with tippets, and _ close-fitting 
bonnets, but I am not quite certain of this. 
The charity was established in 1709 and was 
confined to the children of bona fide members 
of the Church of England. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 
12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 


BRASSEY (BRACEY) Famiry (12 S. ii. 269, 
333, 378; iii. 54, 255).—Musgrave’s ‘ Obit.’ 
gives: Nath. Brassey, banker, Lombard 
Street, May, 1737; Nath. Brassey, banker, 
Sept. 29, 1765; Mr. Nath. Brassey, shop- 
factor at Reading (about June), 1767; 
Nath. Brassey, junior, son of the banker, 
Lombard Street, Sept. 14, 1782. Mrs. 
Brassey, in Fenchurch Street, Jan. 7, 1767; 
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Mrs. Brassey, relict of Nathaniel Brassey, 
Lombard Street, Oct. 10, 1786. The first is 
an extract from The Historical Register for 
May, 1737, which says :— 

**Nathaniel Brassey, Esq., formerly a banker in 
Lombard Street, and father of Nathaniel Brassey, 
Esq., of Lombard Street, Member of Parliament 
for Hertford. He died possessed of a large estate.” 
Now if this statement is accurate the M.P. 
was son of Nathaniel (not John) Brassey, and 
if the manor of Roxford was bought in, 1699, 
by John Brassey, then, a generation has been, 
skipped in the pedigree, as the M.P. would 
seem to have been John’s grandson. I have 
a MS. note that Nathaniel Brassey, a London 
banker, of Roxford, Herts, was a defeated 
candidate for St. Albans in March, 1730, 
but sat for Hertford in four Parliaments 
from 1734 to 1761 ; was made a Commissioner 
of Lieutenancy for the City of London, 
June 21, 1740; and died, Sept. 29, 1765, 
aged 68. It was his eldest son who died 
Sept. 14, 1782. I have not yet ascertained 
the name of the wife of the M.P. In the 
‘List of the Bankers in London’ given in 
The St. James's Register for 1765, the firm 
is given as Brassey, Lee & Son, The Acorn, 
Lombard Street. W. R. WIttrams. 


‘Tom Jones’ (12 8S. v. 268).—In 
‘Memoirs of My Life and Writings ’ (Edward 
Gibbon) the third paragraph from the 
beginning in ‘Autobiography of Edward 
Gibbon as Originally Edited by Lord 
Sheffield > has :— 


“The nobility of the Spencers has been illus- 
trated and enriched by the trophies of Marl- 
borough ; but I exhort them toconsider the ‘ Fairy 
Queen’ as the most. precious jewel of their coronet. 
Our immortal Fielding was of the younger branch 
of the Earls of Denbigh, who draw their origin 
from the Counts of Habsburg, the lineal descendants 
of Eltrico, in the seventh century, Duke of Alsace. 
Far different have been the fortunes of the English 
and German divisions of the family of Habsburg: 
the former, the knights and sheriffs of Leicester- 
shire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage ; 
the latter, the Emperors of Germany, and Kings 
of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the old, 
and invaded the treasures of the new world. The 
successors of Charles the Fifth may disdain their 
brethren of England: but the romance of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ that exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the 
imperial eagle of the house of Austria.” 


Thackeray in his lecture on ‘ Hogarth, 
Smollett, and Fielding ’ writes :— 

“The kind and_wise old Johnson would not sit 
down with him, [Fielding]. But a greater scholar 
than Johnson could afford to admire that astonish- 
ing genius of Harry Fielding; and we all know the 
lo ty panegyric which Gibbon wrote of him, and 
which remains a towering monument to the great 
novelist’s memory....... 





‘* There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this: 
reat judge. ‘To have your name mentioned by 

Gibbon is like having it written on the dome of 
St. Peter's. Pilgrims from all the world admire 
and behold it.” ; 

To the best of my knowledge the Habs- 
burgs and the Fieldings are not related. I 
never could find any evidence of any con- 
nexion. Lord Denbigh and his family spell 
the name Feilding. The novelist said that 
he was the first of the family who could spell : 
correctly. THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


The ‘splendid but sufficiently quoted 
eulogy of Gibbon ”’ appeared in 1795 near 
the beginning of his ‘Memoirs ’ which were 
‘‘carefully selected and put together” by 
Lord Sheffield from the six different sketches 
left by the historian. 

The pedigree that was the occasion of 
Gibbon’s prasie is now discredited. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


(Mr. ARCHIBALD SpaRKE and Mr. C. B. 
WHEELER also thanked for replies. } 


Topacco Piprs (12 S. v. 210).—I used to 
have one of these triple pipes (three bowls 
and three stems, but one mouthpiece) which 
had been made in Hexham, Northumberland, 
some time in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century (1801-25). I got it from a 


|relative who belonged to that town, but 


beyond being a curiosity I could learn no 
more about it. Unfortunately it was broken 
during “spring cleaning’ a few years ago. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


**As DEAD AS A DOOR-NAIL”’ (12 S. v. 266). 
—Probably the first or rudimentary knocker 
was @ round stone at the end of a short strip 
of hide. When the metal knocker on @ 
hinge was invented it would not be long 
before the iron began to knock a hole in the 
door, so a nail with a large flat or mushroom 
head would be driven into the door at the 
point of percussion, the resonance of the 
blow being also much increased. ‘“‘ What ! 
Is the old king dead ?” exclaims Falstaff in 
‘Henry IV.,’ to which the reply is “‘ As nail 
in door.”” And what deader, seeing that it 
is being everlastingly knocked on the head ! 

‘*Dead as mutton,” again: a sheep may 
be alive or dead, but what can be deader 
than, mutton ? 

‘* Dead as a herring ”’ is said to be because 
a herring’s gills are so delicate that it dies 
the instant it is taken out of the water. 
Only last month I asked a sea-fishing 
friend if this was so, and he asserted that the 
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herring flapped in the boat for some time 
after being caught. Is not the real ex- 
planation that in the early days Dutch 
salted herrings were largely used on days of 
fast and that the herring was known to 
most people solely as a dead fish—as dead 
as mutton ? DoveLtas Owen. 


Mr. W. Gurney Benham, in ‘Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations,’ p. 189, quotes from 
William Langland or Langley, ‘The Vision 
of William concerning Piers the Plowman,’ 
Passus ii. 1. 183 :— 

Faith without feet ys tebelere than nought, 
And ded as a dorenayle. 
and explains that “feet” (“‘fet’’ in the 
1393 M.S.)= ‘‘ works ’”’ and that the earlier 
MS. have ‘doretree’’ for “ dorenayle.”’ 

The reviewer of Mr. Svartengren’s ‘ In- 
tensifying Similes ’ at 12 8. iv. 343 says :— 

““We think Mr. Svartengren is right about ‘dead 
as a doornail,’ but he should have made a reference 
to ‘cold as a wagon tire.’ Thecold metalsuggests 
the cold, dead body.” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Although John Gay includes “dead as a 
door-nail” in his ‘New Song of New 
Similies,’ published in the reign of George I.. 
yet this expression is of much more ancient 
date. It is found twice in the alliterative 
romance of ‘ William of Palerne ’ (c. 1350) and 
it also occurs in the A.-text of Langland’s 


‘Piers Plowman,’ (1362), where faith without | 


works is said to be “ded as a dore-nayle.”’ | : I j : 
ages s March last and just published in the Memoirs 
; and Proceedings 


In the B.-text (1377) the expression was 
changed to ‘“‘ded as a dore-tre,” and Prof. 
Skeat, in his Clarendon Press edition of the 
poem, explains that “‘tre”’ is here used, as 
elsewhere in O.E., to indicate wood that is 
cut down and dead. Cf. the modern “ axle- 
tree.’ In this form the simile is easily 
intelligible, and Langland, in the later 
version of his work, may have deliberately 
substituted ‘“‘tre” for “nayle” 
sake of clearness. 

But is it not possible that both expressions 
were then in current use, and that “ded as 
a dore-tre”’ was the original one, but was 
gradually superseded by the other, which, 
being more striking, may have caught the 
popular fancy ? 

Another old writer (Alexander, 1400-1450) 
has ‘‘ Dom as a dore-nayle and defe was he 
bathe,” but there is no difficulty in this com- 
parison, nor in Urquhart’s “ Deaf as a door- 
nail’ (Rabelais iii. 34). It is interesting to 
note that the alternative form of the latter, 
viz., ‘“‘deaf as a post,” or “ deaf as a door- 
post’ has been the one to survive, 





for the | 


Shakespeare, ‘2 Hen. VI.’ IV. xi., makes 
Jack Cade say to Alexander Iden, ‘If I 
doe not leave you as dead as a doore-naile, 
I pray God I may never eat grass more.” 
Since then the expression occurs frequently 
in English literature. N. E. Toxe. 


If Dickens did write “a coffin-nail is the 
deadest piece of ironmongery in the trade,” 
he, nevertheless, emphasised the complete- 
ness of Marley’s decease by insisting that 
“Marley was dead....There was no doubt 
about that....Old Marley was as dead as a 
door-nail ’’ (‘The Christmas Carol,’ p. 1). 

Who may track the originator of the 
comparison ? St. SwITHIn. 

[Mr. DE V. Payen-Payne, Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SpaRKE, and Mr. W. G. Witits Warsow also 
thanked for replies.] 

Hepcexuoes (12 S. iv. 76, 140; v. 105, 
160).—Two legends relating to the habits 
of the hedgehog are of great antiquity, and 
from time to time the inquiry is made 
whether there is any truth in either of them. 
In one it is alleged that the hedgehog is 
accustomed to roll itself amongst fallen 
apples and figs, and to carry off the fruit 
impaled upon its spines; in the other it 
is asserted that the hedgehog being fond 
of mill will suck the udders of cows when 
lying down end even when grazing. The 


|subject has been recently discussed very 


exhaustively by Mr. Miller Christy, F.L.S., 
in @& paper read before the Ma chester 
Literary and Philosophical Society in 


of that society. It is 
contained in pt. 1 of vol. lxiii. and may be 
obtained from the Secrete-y, 36 George 
Street, Manchester. In this artiele Mr. 
Christy has collected a great many quota- 
tions bearing on the subject, from ancient 
and modern authors, which he eriticises 
on their merits, and draws his own econ- 
clusions, J. E. Hartina. 


HAMPSHIRE CHURCH BELTS AND THEIR 
FOUNDERS (12 8. iv. 188, 341: v. 44, 109).— 
After reading the interesting notes by Dr. 
J. L. WHITEHEAD and Mr. H. B. WALTERS 
on the mystery of the unknown. founder with 
the initials R. B., I am inclined to think 


' that the original ring of six bells at St. Mary’s, 


Bampton, Oxon, may possibly have some 
connexion with his foundry. The ring 


‘remained intact till 1865, when, the second 


was recast by Mears & Stainbank. The- 
treble, 2 (before recasting), 3, 4, and 5, were 
inscribed: ‘*+Anno Domini+1629. The 
Tenor+come . when. I. call . to. serve. 


‘God . all 1629+ ” (between the rims). 
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On the waist, which I have never pre- 
viously noticed until a few months ago, is 
incised: ‘‘. Wardens . Chvrch. RD.TG. 
I B.” The first two pairs of initials would 
probably be those of the churchwardens and 
the latter the bellfounders’. The lettering 
on all the bells, except the second, is 1} in. 
size and the cross which is placed before and 
after the date is a cross paty. The fifth, 
which had become cracked, was recast in 
1903 by Mears & Stainbank. 

In 1905 two new bells were added to 
increase the ring to eight, and placed in an 
iron frame. 

Inscription on new treble between the 
rims :— 

Mears & Stainbank, founders, London, 1906. 
On, waist :— 

A.D. Dei gloriam 
et in mem: 
Harriet Sarah Southby 
et Ann Herman - Fisher. 
MDCCCCV. 
Second, between the rims :— 
Mears & Stainbank, founders, London, 1906. 
On waist :— 
A.D. Dei gloriam et 
in mem: Gul: Knowlton, Hampshire. 
Hujus Ecclesiae. 
Vicarii Mpccexcv | Mpccccy. 

The old treble, now the present third, was 
also recast in 1906 to make the ring more 
harmonious. It is now inscribed, on the 
waist :— 

Cast A.p. 1629. recast A.D. 1906. 

If the initials I. B. on the tenor bell are 
those of the bellfounder and he had any 
connexion with R. B., he might possiby 
have been his successor as R. B.’s bells are 
said not to occur after 1622. 

The founder of the Bampton tenor bell 
used a diamond-shaped stop between each 
word. William Eldridge made use of a 
somewhat similar stop on the fourth, 
seventh, and tenor bells at Newport, Isle of 
Wight. When the fifth bell was taken away 
to be recast it weighed nearly 14 cwt. more 
than the founders anticipated. The tenor 
1s a very fine toned bell and said to weigh 
nearly 30 cwt. 

I hope to visit Bampton again soon and 
will inquire if there are any churchwardens’ 
accounts which can bring to light any more 
information of the 1629 ring and the name 
of the founder. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


Otp Wartcu- anpD CLOCK-MAKERS (12 S 
v. 237).—John Price was apprenticed in 
1678 to R. Nemes, Clockmakers’ Company. 


R. S. Surtrers (12 S. v. 122, 245).— 
The following was in The Times of July 27, 
1916 :— 

‘“‘ Miss Elizabeth Ann Surtees, of Hamsterley 
Hall, Durham, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Smith Surtees, author of ‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour,’ and sister of the Dowager Lady Gort, left 
estate valued at 102,772l. gross, with 52,6811. net 
personalty.” 

There is a good account of R. 8S. Surtees 
prefixed to an un-illustrated edition of 


‘Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ pub- 
lished, I think, about 1878. W. B. H. 


Two Poprs (12 S. v. 266).—As regards 
the triple crown of the popes, Dr. Wood- 
ward notes (‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ 
p- 151) :— 

“There is much uncertainty as to the time when 
the coronets were added to the original infula, the 
simple mitre of the Bishops of Rome. The usual 
account is that the first was sent to Rome by 
Clovis. King of the Franks; the second added by 
Pope Boniface VIII. (1294-1303); and the third 
either by Benedict XIII. or Urban V._ I recently 
remarked that on the tomb of Pope Boniface in 
the basilica of S. John Lateran the tiara has but 
one coronet. This .is, so far as I am aware, the 
first appearance of it in connection with the Papal 


.| arms, 


Sr. SwrrHin. 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTION (12 S. v. 267).— 
Does not the line, 

Hvic Lux Prima mori dedit Octobris, Seniori, 
mean, that he died on the first of October 
[1125], at an advanced age? The comma 
after Octobris is misleading, and dedit mort 
would, I think, in classical times have 
implied that death was a boon—which 
perhaps it was. In any case, it is good 
enough for “‘lapidary ”’ Latin. 

C. B. WHEELER. 


The fifth line apparently means, literally, 
“The first dawn of October bestowed death 
on this old man ”’=‘‘ This old man died on 
the morning of October Ist.” 

N. Powtett, Col. 

[E. W. B. and Mr. Joun B. WartnewrigGut also 
thanked for replies.] 


MarriaGes (12 S. v. 262).—It would 
certainly be useful if readers interested in 
genealogy compiled lists of marriages from 
unpublished notes in their possession, but 
I am afraid their value would be slight if no 
place of marriage could be given. Failing 
that, the place of residence of either or both 
parties should be stated. It is the absence 
of places in statements of genealogical fact 
that renders them so difficult to verify. 





M.A. 


We all know this difficulty and are well. 
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‘aware of the waste of time caused by 
attempts to verify loose and inexact asser- 
tions in ancient pedigree-tables. This 
Society would be glad, nevertheless, to 
receive schedules of the marriages in any 
family, taken from the archives and notes 
of readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and would file them 
under the principal family name concerned, 
so that they would always be immediately 
aveilable for purposes of reference. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD, Hon. Treasurer. 

The Society of Genealogists of een, 
5 Bloomsbury Syuare, Ww. 


EXCHANGE OF SOULS IN Fiction (12 S. 
v. 124, 191, 246, 279).—At the second 
reference both Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE and 
Mr. N. W. Hitt adduce R. S. Hichens’ 
‘Flames: a London Phantasy’ as an 
instance required by your querist under this 
heading. Oddly enough, since the pen- 
ultimate reference appeared I have read a 
volume entitled ‘Byways,’ by Robert 
Hichens which contains stories all closely 
akin to those already enumerated, ‘The 
Charmer of Snakes,’ ‘A Tribute of Souls,’ 
‘An Echo in Egypt,’ ‘The Face of the 
Monk,’ and ‘A Silent Guardian.’ The 
second named evidently resembles ‘ Flames,’ 
by (apparently) the same author though the 
locus in quo is placed in Africa; the last is 
the story of a soul infused into a marble 
statue—all of them weird compositions 
which can legitimately find a place amongst 
those of which your querist is in search. 

J. B. McGovern. 


PORTRAITS ON GRAVESTONES (12 S. ii. 210, 
277, 377, 459 ; iil. 14 ; v. 250).—Any traveller 
held up for an hour at Woodford Junction 
on the G.C.R. may see for himself in the 
churchyard, an unrivalled series of grave- 
stone portraits, by artists of the Horton 
School, mainly of the later years of the 
seventeenth century. They include busts 
in relief of the deceased, often both of 
husband and wife, and occasionally, full 
lengths in high relief, not by any means 
the only examples to be met with locally of 
such ambitious sculptural efforts. 

J. Harvey Boom. 


BLACKWELL HALL Factor (12 S. v. 266). 
—Blackwell Hall, or as it was sometimes 
named, Bakewell or Blakewell Hall, was a 
market place which was removed in 1820 
to meke way for the new Courts of Law at 
the Guildhall, and extended almost to 
Basinghall Street. The earliest mention of 


it is in 1356 in the ‘ Calendars of the Letter 
Bocks of the City of London’ 


(Letter G. 








1 
p. 67) when, it is referred to as ‘‘ Bakkewelle- 


halle,” though the property was granted to 
John de Banquell in 1293. From 1396 the 
place was used as a market place for woollen 
cloths, and foreigners were directed to bring 
their woollen cloth for sale to Bakwellehalle, 
Stow describes it as a market place for 
cloths, and says it was rebuilt at the end of 
the sixteenth century. It was burnt in the 
fire, 1666, rebuilt 1672, and finally removed 
in 1820. It is evident, therefore, that a 
‘*Blackwell Hall Factor” was a_ cloth 
merchant at the Blackwell Hall market. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[ Mr. F. A. Russkwu also thanked for reply. ] 


THE LUMBER TROOP, FrTTER LANE 
(12 8. i. 469, 515). —An account of this club 
is given in Grant’s ‘Sketches in London,’ 
1840, chap. iii., with three illustrations. 

J. ARDAGH. 

49 Nansen Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W.11. 


RicwaRD Hooxer’s Bust (12 8. v. 152).— 
Certainly ‘‘ Bishopsborne.”” See p. 11 of 
Dean Church’s edition (Oxford, 1888) of 
book i. of ‘ Hooker,’ quoting Walton’s 
Introduction to his ‘ Life of Hooker.’ 

W. A. B. C. 


Hervey or Hervet (12 S. v. 95, 167, 
189, 246).—I cannot think with Mr. Hitt 
that Hervet can possibly be a result of 
Hervetus. It is much more likely that 
Hervetus was a result of Hervet. That 
people in English villages should go on 
saying Harvet for six hundred years because 
now and then a monk or a scribe had written 
Hervetus on a bit of a” a does not 
seem likely. S. H. Ase 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE GARDEN (12 8. 
v. 153, 193).—See ‘The Rural Life of 
Shakespeare, as illustrated by his Works,’ 
by C. Roach Smith, 2nd ed., 1874 (pub- 
lished by subscription). E. BraBRook. 

Langham House, Wallington, Surrey. 


‘QUENTIN DuRWaRD’ (12 8S. v. 268).— 
The lines quoted in paragraph 7 are from 
Leyden’s ‘Lord Soulis,’ a fine ballad too 
little known. As Leyden dicd only a few 
years before Scott, ‘Old Ballad” is a little 
strained. N. Pow tert, Col. 


PRESIDENT Witson’s Ancestors (12 8. 
iv. 298 ; v. 51).—Mr. Philip Gibbs under the 
heading ‘ Heroine of Cambrai,’ described in 
The Daily Chronicle of May 31 his meeting 
with Miss Mary Cunningham after the cap- 
ture of Cambrai by the Allies. In a previous 
article in the same paper he dealt fully with 
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the story of this octogenarian lady’s life 
during the German occupation. Miss Cun- 
ningham, who is of Ulster birth, has now 
returned to Belfast. Her grandmother, 
Miss Kimmins, was, it appears, a sister of 
the great-grandmother of President Wilson. 
N. W. Hitt. 


RauPH GRIFFITHS (12 S. v. 236, 279).— 
For Ralph Griffiths (not Griffith) see the 
*‘D.N.B.,’ and Forster’s ‘Life of Gold- 
smith,’ passim. Epwarp BENSLY. 





Hotes on Pooks. 


Spoken and Written English, By Henry Brad- 
ley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 2s. net.) 


Tue brief heading we give is that on the cover 
of this pamphlet, a reprint of a paper read at 
the International Historical Congress of 1513, 
and issued in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. Dr. Bradley, in charge of the 
Great| Oxford Dictionary, is our best authority 
on English, and we welcome this record of 
his views destined for general circulation. 
The relations between spoken and _ written 
English are seldom po. considered, while 
the average speaker and writer go along merrily 
in their sloppy way, ignoring obvious deficiencies. 
Going down to first principles, Dr. Bradley pro- 
duces some shrewd criticisms on the advocates of 
simplified spelling. He shows that we have no 
justification for regarding ‘‘the history of English 
spelling as a story of nothing but blundering and 
stupid and indolent conservatism.’ The immense 
world of print to-day has a great advantage in 
influence over spoken English, and Dr. Bradley’s 
final word is that ‘‘ English is far more unsuited 
than the European tongues to be written pho- 
netically.” Written language has developed 
independently of spoken, particularly in the 
vast vocabulary which is made out of Greek 
and Latin words, and is being daily increased 
by men of science. Now the great pur- 
pose of written language is to convey meaning, 
not sound. In fact, many words have, reverting 
to the oldest forms of writing, become ideographs. 
The phonetic value of the letters is forgotten, 
and a spelling, phonetically incorrect, will tell the 
practised reader what is meant quicker than the 
most accurate of philological symbols. Such a 
reader associates a group of letters with a certain 
word, or as much of that group as he needs 
to read. If, for instance, he has got as far as 
“foll” and expects a verb, he makes out the 
word “follow” without reading the ‘‘ ow,” just 
as, we imagine, readers of music know that cer- 
tain notes must be combined in chords, and do 
not need to read all of them to play them cor- 
rectly. What precisely goes on in the mind of 
the practised reader it is difficult to say, and Dr. 
Bradley's record of his own experience is of great 
interest. 

A main difficulty in English is the amount of 
words with different meanings and the same pro- 





fusion in speech, as Dr. Bradley shows amusingly 
in the case of an Oxford orator, and gives a chance 
to the punster. It also tends to loss of words. 
Thus “son” has disappeared from dialects in many 
parts of England, though “daughter” is in every- 
day use. The confusion between ‘son’ and 
“sun’”’ has certainly something to do with this. 

Some very interesting remarks are made on the 
prevalence of ‘**undemocratic’’ words in our lan- 
guage, words such as appeal to the classically 
educated. It is pointed out that “it is on the 
resemblance of their customary written form to 
the written form of Latin or Greek words that 
their mental effect depends. If their spelling 
were materially changed, the motive for using 
them would be gone, and multitudes of them 
would become obsolete.” Dr. Bradley regards the 
use of such words as ‘‘a symptom of disease.’ But 
the use of sonorous words of some kind is an 
ingradicable instinct in humanity. Are we to 
throw away the majestic polysyllables of Greece 
and Rome, and what are we going to put in their 
place? The supersession of the present literary 
vocabulary with all its traditions seems a heavy 
price to pay for one that will rest on the sound 
foundation of the oral vernacular. Poets may and 
do occasionally attempta little reform in spelling, 
but general reform isa vastly more difficult matter. 
It would have to be adopted by a preponderant 
part of the newspaper world, and some agreement 
as to the best among a crowd of different pronun- 
ciations would have to be reached. At present 
the world seems tending more to a facetious and 
rejoicing ignorance in such matters than to acqui- 
escence in the verdict of those who know. 

We have only dealt with one or two points in 
Dr. Bradley’s survey of the subject. It needs close 
attention throughout, and is well worth it. 


A Concise Guide to the Town and University of 
Cambridge. By John Willis Clark, M.A. 6th 
aa 1919. (Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 
Ls. 6d. 

Tus handy book has enjoyed popularity for over 

twenty years. Since 1910 when the author died, 

there have been two editions. This, the second, 
differs very little from its predecessor of 19i6, tor 
the obvious reason that building and other deve- 
lopments were hindered or stopped by the War. 

Why is it that the guide talks of Andrew Dokett’s 

statue and Dokett Building in Queen’s College? 

Dockett used to be the accepted University 

spelling, and we have not heard of any change. 

We regret that the front cover is marred by the 

advertisement on the inside which shows through. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


ERnNEstT Cooper, late H. G. Commin, of Bourne- 
mouth, in his last Catalogue of 1,294 items, has 
some interesting books. for the most part from 
The Manor House, Hayling Island, and comprising 
‘Don Quixote,’ coloured plates by Clarke, in 
original boards. 12/7. ; vols. i. to xxxv. of ‘ Archzo- 
logia,’ with Indexes, bound in half russia, a good 
clean, sound set, 10/. 10s.; Hutchins’ ‘ History of 
Dorset,’ third and best edition, 10/. 10s. ; Catlin’s 
‘North American Indians.’ coloured piates, 2 vols., 
51. 10s. ; ‘Numismatic Journal aud Proceedings of 


nunciation, or roughly the same. This causes con- ; British Numismatic Society,’ edited by W. J. 
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Andrews, first series, vols. ii. to viii. (1905-11) 
4]. 4s. Also a nice copy of O’Brien’s ‘ Round 
Towers of Ireland,’ half morocco, 27s. 6d.; a fine 
copy of Braithwaite’s ‘ British Moss Flora,’ 3 vols. = 
3/. 3s. ; an interesting selection of American Ethno- 
logy ; Maori Art; several rare items on Hampshire 
and Dorset. Hunting and Sporting. Altogether a 
versatile collection at reasonable prices. 


Messrs. DoBELL’s Catalogue No. 286 contains a 
number of rare books in early English Literature. 
The outstanding item is the book of Writing 
Tables of 1581, in its original gilt binding, and with 
the asse’s skin, on prepared i ivory tablets, complete 
Very few of these Table Books have survived ; 
their Shakespearean interest is at once recalled by 
Hamlet's words, ‘‘My Tables—meet it is I set it 
down,” and allusions in other plays. A copy of 
“A Yorkshire Tragedie,’ 1619, is also offered, and 
other rare Shakespeariana, t together with books by 
Shirley, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, Taylor the Water 
Poet, Wither ; also Romances of Chivalry, Tracts 
on the Rebellion of 17 45, and miscellaneous books 
of more than usual interest. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER Ltp., of 265 High Holborn, 
have sent us a copy of their new Catalogue of 
Publishers’ ln. This catalogue contains a 
great variety of books in all branches of literature, 
offered for a fraction of their original prices. 


Mr..J. Mrxxs’s (of Leeds) Catalogue No. 212 con- 
tains some finely-bound books, including an unusu- 
ally complete eollection of Ritson’s W orks, 44 vols., 
first editions, 25/.; books with fore-edge painting ; 
the 1495 peck and other early printed items, as 
well as first editions of Dickens and other modern 
authors, illustrated French bouks, Dodeen’s Herbal, 
first edition, 1578, 25/., Purcell’s ‘ Orpheus Britan- 
nicus,’ 1706, 3/. 15s., a finely bound set of the library 
edition of Ruskin 35/.,a set of the Story of the 
Nations. 10/. 10s., and 3ome valuable books relat- 
ing to Yorkshire, &c. 


Messrs. J. Rimetn & Son (of Shaftesbury 
Avenue) forward their Catalogue No. 249, com- 
prising Books on the Fine Arts, British Topography 
and General Literature, including Galleries, Por- 
traits, Costume Furniture, Decoration, Ornaments, 
Pottery and Porcelain, Etchings, Biographies, 
London, &c. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have issued an annotated and 
classified Catalogue of Rare Books on Exact and 
Applied Science, including the library of the late 
Prof. Henrici and a large portion of that of Prof. 
Govi. In addition to many rare prints, such = 
the Novum Organum., editzo princeps (1620), 
note as of special value to libraries of aa 
societies, fs sw and colleges, complete series of 
the earlier numbers of such publications as the 
1 hte Journal of Microscopical Science, the 
chemical Jahresbericht, which are not easily 
obtainable. In particular, there is offered the 
very rare complete set of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society from their 
beginning in 1665 to the present day (1916). The 
entire series is very difficult to secure now, and 
many of the volumes between 1750 and 1830 are 
extremely scarce. There is an extensive list of 
general works on Gevlogy, Astronomy, Physics, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry, Crystallography, and 
Naval Architecture. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answerg 
received if a shilling is sent with the query ¢ 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the valu 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of | 
disposing of them. a 

EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advers — 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub-™ 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery _ 
Lane, E.C.4. 

Letters forwarded to Cot. Fynmore, Mr. Wie 
FRID Hooper, and Mr. W. R. WILLIAMs. 


CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 190, col. 1, 1. 
" hemeennacedlll read Halbrook, 
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HARVEY BLOOM, M. A. (Cambridge), 
Archivist and. foomieg 
601 BANK CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH WOLKORN, E.C.} 
Mr. Bloom is prepared to arrange aa pie Collections of Papers — 
and [ to and Edit Material for Manorial an@ - 
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W4 RWICKSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 








POST AS LIBRARIAN. : 
Austiontions are tl for the post of LIBRARIAN of the 
CARNEGIE KURAL LIBRARY, about to be started in Warwick- 
a Salary £300. Bs may — Duties to commence on 
APRIL 1, 1920 
Further particulars and form of n be 
the DIKECTOR OF EDUCATION, Sie Office, Warwick. 


ANTED.—SOMEONE TO TRACE FAMILY 
CONNEOTIONS, beginning in the Eighteenth Centu tury, ae Z 
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k Bi , 2 copies, 1914, 88. ; 1915, 10s. ; published one 
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